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Announces— 





‘The DEPARTMENT of STATE 


Major New Economic Posts 
for Service in the 


Other American Republics 








An unusual concentration of interest, 
not only among the businessmen of the 
United States but among the exporters 
and importers of the other American Re- 
publics, has resulted from the news that 
the Department of State is establishing 
a new diplomatic post, in many of the 
other American Republics, to be known 
as Counselor of Embassy for Economic 
Affairs. 

ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY has asked 
the Department of State for an exact 
description of the duties of this new posi- 
tion and has received from the Depart- 
ment of State the following memoran- 
dum: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
American Hemisphere Export Office 
November 5, 1942. 


Position of the Counselor of Embassy 
for Economic Affairs 


The Counselor of Embassy for Economic 
Affairs shall have over-all responsibility 
for all economic activities in the Mission 
(Embassy or Legation) and shall report 
directly to the Chief of the Mission (the 
Ambassador or the Minister). It shall be 
his duty to coordinate the activities and 
efforts of the representatives of other 
agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment who are employed in work of a com- 
mercial or economic nature within the 
particular country. He shall act as the 
point of contact with the Mission (Em- 
bassy or Legation) for these representa- 
tives, in their various activities. 

Reports by these representatives to the 
Chief of Mission (the Ambassador or the 
Minister), or to their respective agencies 
in Washington, will be routed through the 
Economic Counselor. 

The creation of the position of Counselor 
of Embassy for Economic Affairs is in part 
due to the recognized need, particularly in 
the Missions (Embassies and Legations) 
in the other American Republics, for a 
capable person in the Mission (Embassy or 
Legation) to be the recognized head of all 
agencies who have representatives in the 
field engaged in work of an economic na- 
ture. The creation of this position was 


found to be desirable to prevent the rep- 
resentatives of various agencies from 
working at cross purposes with each other, 
and to coordinate their activities with the 
implementation of over-all policy, as 
directed by the Chief of the Mission (the 
Ambassador or the Minister). 


C. M. RAVNDAL, 


Chief, American Hemisphere 
Export Office. 


The Department of State has an- 
nounced the appointment of each of the 
following career officers as Counselor of 
Embassy for Economic Affairs: 

Merwin L. Bohan, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. 

Charles A. Livengood, Bogota, Colom- 
bia. 

H. Lawrence Groves, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. 

Albert F. Nufer, Habana, Cuba. 

Richard P. Butrick, Santiago, Chile. 

Thomas H. Lockett, Mexico City, 
Mexico. 

Walter J. Donnelly, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY believes 
that these officers, with their many years 
of experience in international and Inter- 
American problems, provide not only the 
United States Government but also the 
Governments and the people of the other 
American Republics, to which they are 
accredited, with an exceptional economic 
asset. 

Each of these seven Counselors of Em- 
bassy for Economic Affairs has been a 
pioneer, in many lands, of the Good 
Neighbor Policy. Each of them has con- 
tributed, as a civil servant of the people 
and commerce of the United States, often 
in spite of seemingly impossible situa- 
tions, final assets not only of good will 
but of good economics, good business. 

The current problems which face us 
prior to the coming of post-war peace are 
very realistic; there is today only one 
proven economic policy, or plan which— 
for 9 years, and through worldwide eco- 
nomic, political, and military strife—has 
matured into peaceful action, peaceful 
and successful action: the Good Neigh- 


bor Policy. And to the further success 
and implementation of this Inter-Amer- 
ican policy, FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
well knows that every newly assigned 
Counselor of Embassy for Economic Af- 
fairs will contribute not only many years 
of successful international experience 
but very substantial post-war economic 
vision. Here are their very brief biog- 
raphies: : 

Merwin Lee Bohan, Counselor of 
Embassy for Economic Affairs, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina: Born in Chicago, 
Tll., January 21, 1899. Educated at 
the American High School, Mexico 
City, the Dallas Texas High School. 
Clerk in oil companies in Mexico and the 
United States. Clerk in American Con- 
sulate General and American Embassy, 
Mexico City, 1919-20. Assistant Mana- 
ger of a rubber company, 1920-22. Ad- 
vertising Manager, Publicity Manager, 
and Foreign Trade Secretary of a 
Chamber of Commerce, 1922-27. Man- 
ager Cooperative Office, Department of 
Commerce, Dallas, Tex., 1926. Trade 
Commissioner (Department of Com- 
merce) to Habana, 1927, and Assistant 
Commercial Attaché. Commercial At- 
taché, Guatemala, 1928, also at Teguci- 
galpa and San Salvador. Commercial 
Attaché at Lima and Quito, 1931. Com- 
mercial Attaché, Santiago, Chile, 1933. 
Delegate to the First Inter-American 
Travel Congress, San Francisco, 1939. 
Foreign Service Officer (Department of 
State) 1939. Consul and Secretary in 
the Diplomatic Service 1939. Commer- 
cial Attaché at Bogota, 1940. Chief of 
the U. S. Economic Mission to Bolivia, 
1941. 

Charles Alfred Livengood, Counselor 
of Embassy for Economic Affairs, 
Bogota, Colombia: Born in Dayton, 
Wash., August 15, 1886. Educated at the 
Dayton High School, Whitman College, 
University of Washington, and Colum- 
bia. Teacher and Principal of High 
School, 1908-10. Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, 1910-20. Engaged in export- 
import business, 1920-21. Joined De- 
partment of Commerce 1921, became As- 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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MexicoGuatemala Bridge 
Speeds “Good Neighbor” Aims 


By Epwin W. James, Chief, Inter-American Regional Office, 


VERLAND COMMUNICATIONS in- 

to Central America by way of Mexico 
take another step forward with the bridg- 
ing of a gap in rail transportation be- 
tween Mexico and Guatemala. A new 
international railroad bridge across the 
Suchiate River, now opened for traffic 
will facilitate overland movement of 
supplies between the Americas. Need 
for this overland rail link into Central 
America has increased greatly as a re- 
sult of the shipping shortage and sub- 
marine attacks on inter-American trade. 


Traffic ‘Greatly Expedited 


The new bridge connects the town of 
Suchiate, Mexico, which is the southern 
terminus of the standard-gage railway 
system of the National Railways of Mex- 
ico, with Ayutla, on the Guatemalan bank 
of the Suchiate River, the northern ter- 
minal point of the narrow-gage system 
of the International Railways of Central 
America. 

Emergency completion of the new 
bridge not only expedites the flow of 
traffic north-bound and south-bound be- 
tween these two nations, but between 
them and several other Central Ameri- 
can countries which are served by the 
International Railways of Central Amer- 
ica. The National Railways of Mexico 
has financed the project. 

The Mexican railroad is of standard 
gage, 564% inches, whereas the railroads 
of Guatemala are narrower gage, 36 
inches. The railway tracks on the new 
bridge are of standard gage. Merchan- 
dise crosses the bridge in Mexican cars 
and is transferred from one railroad to 
the other, at a 300-foot, covered transfer 
platform at Ayutla which has a narrow 
gage track along one side and a standard 
gage track along the other. 


Former Conditions Bad 


In the past, it has been necessary to 
unload all freight consigned to Guate- 
mala at Suchiate, the Mexican railroad 
terminal. CargoeS were then trans- 
ferred by truck or oxcart to the river 
bank, loaded on small barges with a 
maximum capacity of 2,500 pounds, and 
then ferried across the river to the 
Guatemalan side and again transferred 
by oxcart to the Guatemala rail line. 
Cargoes from the Mexican side of the 
stream were ferried across in so-called 


United States Public Roads Administration 


“pangas’—actually oversized rowboats 
having a capacity of about a ton. Three 
of the boats are owned by the Mexican 
Government, two by Guatemala, and 
two by a private citizen. 

Laborers, in the past, unloaded freight 
on the Guatemalan side and then re- 
loaded cargo on 11 ox-drawn carts, cap- 
able of handling no more than 40 tons 
daily. The new bridge will be able to 
take care of between 70,000 and 80,000 
tons of cargo a month. The distance 
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between the old terminal stations was 
nearly 3 miles. Until recently there were 
no mechanical devices of any kind to 
handle heavy freight—the type most 
common in wartime. 

Completion of the new bridge and g 
warehouse is expected to eliminate the 
piling up of valuable goods and perish. 
able products in Suchiate or Ayutla, 
which are separated by the 820 feet of 
the Suchiate River. 

(Continued on p. 16) 
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BALSA—Ecuador’ S 


Contribution to War Effort 


By Vircinta KInNARD, 
Department of Commerce 


ODEL AIRPLANES OF BALSA 
won’t be found under many 
Christmas trees this year, and millions 
of American boys will no longer be able 
to obtain this amazingly light wood used 
intheir construction. Balsa has now be- 
come vital to the war effort. It has 
joined the fight—in real planes. 

Because of balsa’s strategic military 
jmportance and the limited domestic 
stocks, all nonessential uses have been 
eliminated. 

Balsa, although not of commercial im- 
portance until after World War I, has 
jong been used in the tropical regions of 
the Western Hemisphere. When the 
Spanish colonists came to South America 
in the early sixteenth century, they 
found rafts being used made of very 
light logs. The name “balsa” is the 
Spanish word for raft and later came to 
be applied to the tree. 


Ecuador Chief Source 


Ecuador is the chief source of supply, 
though the tree is widely distributed 
throughout tropical America; it is found 
in northern South America, in Central 
America, and in the West Indies. No 
species of balsa is native to the United 
States. In Ecuador the tree is found on 
the western lowlands of the coastal re- 
gion and also in the Section Known as 
the “Oriente” in the eastern part of the 
country. 

Balsa is the wood of several species of 
the Ochroma (silk-cotton) family. The 
balsa tree, Ochroma grandiflora, was 
originally described as Ochroma lagopus. 
This latter name was given to all species 
with the exception of Ochroma tomen- 
tosa, which was discovered in the upper 
Magdalena River country in Colombia, 


‘However, about 1918, Prof. W. W. Rowlee, 


who surveyed the balsa situation for an 
American firm, found seven other dis- 
tinct species in addition to Ochroma lag- 
opus and Ochroma tomentosa. 


Environment and Growth 


Though balsa is found in virgin for- 
ests, it is most abundant as a second 
growth wherever openings have been 
Made; it is thought of as a “weed” tree. 
Because of the type of growth and the 
fact that balsa is scattered over vast 
areas, it is difficult to estimate accurately 
the total amount of standing timber. 
Also, the tree grows so quickly that sta- 


tistics regarding volume are soon out of 
date. 

While the greater proportion of balsa 
cut is of natural growth, the tree is cul- 
tivated on plantations in Ecuador and 
other countries, and reforestation proj- 
ects have been carried out. Several 
Plantings have been made to produce 
balsa on a sustained-yield basis. Plan- 
tation-grown balsa is said to be 
straighter than the natural-grown stock 
and freer from knots. 

The tree grows most frequently in the 
lowlands where there is plenty of mois- 
ture—usually near the foot of mountains. 
Balsa is seldom found for commercial 
cutting at elevations higher than 500 feet 
above sea level. Although the trees re- 
quire considerable moisture, they need 
drainage also and are not found in 
swampy regions. In Ecuador the best 
stands are at the foot of the mountains 
where there is a 100-inch annual rain- 
fall, with some rain almost every day in 
the year. 

The timber is felled by hand with 
machetes, and the logs are dragged to 
the nearest water transportation. 


Balsa-wood rafts as brought in to the sawmills, Guayaquil, Ecuador. 
tent serves as a dwelling for the family and all its livestock and peis (dogs, parrots, 
monkeys, and other tropical fauna) while the raft drifts down the river to market. 
Because of the terrific Pacific tides, the river flows in both directions—so down-river 


floating is possible only about 10 hours daily. 


along the shore. 


There they are made into rafts and taken 
down the river to sawmills in the prin- 
cipal ports. The wood spoils quickly and 
must be dried immediately. This may 
be done either by air or in kilns; the 
latter is quicker and better adapted to 
Ecuador, because air-drying is impossi- 
ble during the long rainy season from 
December to April. 

Since the onset of the war, drying fa- 
cilities have not been able to keep up 
with the increasing volume of produc- 
tion, so a huge new kiln has been shipped 
to Ecuador which will make possible an 
increase of 2,000,000 board feet in the 
1943 supply of balsa. 

The wood must be carefully graded 
and a new system has been recom- 
mended. The lighter weights are used 
for planes and the heavier grades for 
life-floats and for other marine and 
technical apparatus. To be suitable for 
export, the lumber must be the light- 
weight, soft-textured variety and must 
come from trees not more than 6 years 
old. The wood of the young trees is 
preferable because of its extreme light- 

(Continued on p. 17) 
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Sweden’s Telephone Service 


Conveys Air-Raid Warnings 


N EFFECTIVE SYSTEM of trans- 

mitting air-raid warnings by tele- 
phone has been developed in Sweden. 
Telephone exchanges in 25 cities and 
towns can now convey the signals, and 
equipment is being installed in other 
exchanges as rapidly as it can be ob- 
tained. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the war 
in 1939, the Swedish Government began 
to study methods of air-raid precaution 
and to test various types of warning de- 
vices. It was soon found that sirens and 
other outdoor alarms were not loud 
enough to waken people at night, par- 
ticularly during the winter when double 
doors and windows were customarily 
closed, and experiments were then con- 
ducted with indoor alarm systems. 


Most Dependable Method 


By the time Germany invaded Norway 
and Denmark in April 1940, it had been 
determined that the most dependable 
method was to transmit the warning by 
telephone—and steps were taken imme- 
diately to install the necessary equip- 
ment, starting with telephone exchanges 
in Stockholm, Malmo, Goteborg, and 
Limhamn. The Government appropri- 
ated 200,000 crowns for this purpose (1 
crown=approximately $0.24), and the 
equipment was built under the direction 
of the construction department of the 
Telegraph Board. 

The installation is reported to have 
cost between 0.60 and 1.25 crowns per 
telephone, depending upon the size of 
the exchange. 

At the end of 1940, there were 889,833 
telephones in Sweden, serving approxi- 
mately 1,850,000 households and a total 
population of 6,370,538. Normally, tele- 
phone ringing is effected with 20- to 25- 
cycle current, but experiments showed 
that 50-cycle current was best for trans- 
mitting an alarm. Using 50 cycles as a 
ringing source, the average power con- 
sumption per subscriber is approximately 
1.5 volt-amperes. 


Regular Service Interrupted 


When an alarm is to be sounded, all 
regular telephone service to subscribers 
is interrupted by relays which open the 
negative battery supply. As negative 
battery supply is necessary to operate or 
continue to maintain a connection, no 
use can be made of telephones until the 
alarm has been transmitted. 

The relay which interrupts the battery 
current connects at the same time one 


Side of an alternating current supply 
from a transformer or converter to ring 
the subscribers’ bells. The other side of 
the alternating-current supply is con- 
nected permanently to the positive bat- 
tery lead. 

Mechanical and electrical details limit 
the number of telephones that can be 
rung simultaneously to 1,000. After each 
set of 1,000 telephones has been rung, it 
is held “dead” until all have been 
reached. In resuming service after an 
alarm, restoration must also be gradual. 


Efficacy Tested 


Several tests of the efficacy of the sys- 
tem have been made. Following a test 
in a suburb of Stockholm, when 50-cycle 
current was used, a number of subscrib- 
ers were asked to report on the strength 
of the signals. Ninety-two percent said 
that they had heard the signals distinct- 
ly; 8 percent said the signals were weak. 

Measurements of energy consumption 
were made in connection with a test con- 
ducted at another exchange. This ex- 
change uses frequency converters gen- 
erating 225 volts. The alarm transform- 
ers supplied 86 volts on the secondary 
side. Energy consumption was between 


0.99 and 1.08 volt-amperes per subscriber, 
and the power factor 0.95. 
Arrangements have not been made for 
the transmission of a “danger over” sig- 
nal by telephone. 


It is felt that such a 
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With its new system of telephone air-raid warnings, Sweden is alert to save lives and protect 
its many fine buildings, such as this Central Railway Station at Stockholm. 


signal would be of no benefit to the ma. 
jority of subscribers, since they presuma- 
bly would have sought refuge in an gir. 
raid shelter as soon as the first alarm was 
received. 

The system described in the preceding 
paragraphs applies only to subscribers 
whose telephones are connected directly 
with public exchanges. Subscribers 
using the Telephone Answering Service 
or having instruments connected with 
private exchanges do not now receive the 
alarm signals, though it is reported that 
a method by which both groups could be 
included has been devised. 


Supplementary “Pre-Warning” 


In addition to the regular alarm sys. 
tem, a supplementary system is used to 
transmit a pre-warning, in advance of 
the general alarm, to local authorities 
and to factories, hospitals, and similar 
institutions where the completion of pro- 
tective measures requires considerable 
time. Hospitals, especially, need as long 
a warning period as possible to enable at- 
tendants to move patients to a place of 
safety. 

The pre-warning signals are trans- 
mitted, in code, to the telephone appa- 











ratus in each establishment. In order 
to avoid the delay which would result if | 
it were necessary for an operator in the 
establishment to ring each telephone | 
(Continued on p. 27) 
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U. Ss. MOVIES— 
Hold Lead in Sweden 





OTION-PICTURE FILMS produced 

in the United States lead the mar- 

ket in Sweden—as they do in all other 

countries where their exhibition is per- 
mitted. 

That Sweden keenly values the oppor- 

tunity of importing and showing the Hol- 

lywwood product is amply demonstrated 


| bya recent strong expression of opinion 


on the part of the program chief of a 
| Jarge organization that operates more 











than a dozen theaters in the Swedish 
capital. He characterized the importa- 
tion of American pictures as “vitally nec- 
essary” for the successful functioning of 
the film business in the northern King- 
dom. He expressed the earnest hope 
that no conditions or circumstances 
would ever interfere with the flow of 
film creations from the United States to 
Stockholm audiences and to the equally 
eager “fans” in other Swedish cities. 

An important figure in Sweden’s film 
trade has said that “In these days it is of 
common interest to the United States and 
Sweden that the Swedish public main- 
tain its contact with the Anglo-Saxon 
world and its ideals, which the American 
films transmit.” Eight out of the “ten 
best” pictures of the 1941 season, as de- 
termined by the vote of the most dis- 
tinguished Swedish critics, were the 
product of American companies. 


Feature Films Released 


A total of 299 feature films were re- 
leased in Sweden during 1941, as com- 
pared with 303 features during 1940. 
Films of United States origin totaled 
186 in 1941, and 170 in 1940. A total of 
47 United States features were released 
during the first quarter of 1942. 

German features released in Sweden 
during 1941 totaled 37, compared with 
24 in 1940. Films from Great Britain 
released in Sweden during 1941 de- 
creased to 14 from the 21 released in 
1940. Swedish productions released in 
1941 decreased by 3 from the number 
shown in 1940, the figures being 34 and 
37, respectively. However, during the 
first quarter of 1942 the 10 Swedish-pro- 
duced features released were only 1 less 
innumber than those of German origin. 
Seven British films were released during 
that quarter, as well as 2 of French pro- 
duction and 1 each of Russian and Fin- 
nish origin. 


Swedish Production Expanding 


Trade sources report that only a few 
theater owners are willing to exhibit 
German films because of the very low 


box-office receipts derived from such 
films. The average Swedish movie-goer 
is quite plainly averse to Nazi ideology. 

The Swedish motion-picture industry 
has been steadily progressing for many 
years, not only in quantity of pictures 
produced by also in artistic quality. 
Some of the Swedish film productions 
have been international successes. 

This season’s film production in 
Sweden appears to be breaking all previ- 
ous records—and the boom in production 
is by no means caused by a lack of for- 
eign motion-picture films. 


Colored Animated Features 


Considerable interest has been created 
in the new company, known as AB. Col- 
orfilm, which was established in Stock- 
holm early this year. This company will 
produce animated full-length features in 
color. One film, recently started, is ex- 
pected to be released within 2 years, and 
will cost 1,000,000 crowns. The average 
feature-length film produced in Sweden 
costs approximately 200,000 to 300,000 
crowns. The new firm employs about 
100 artists. 


Theater Construction U p 


During 1941 there was an increase of 
55 motion-picture theaters over the pre- 


Pe aa 


* On the edge of Stockholm’s theater district. 
famous Stockholm Opera. 


back and “up the hill” to the left. 
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ceding year, or 2,117 compared with 2,062 
at the end of 1940. Of the total number, 
daily performances are given in 395 cine- 
mas, while 130 theaters hold one per- 
formance on weekdays and two on Satur- 
days and Sundays. Performances are 
given on Saturdays, Sundays, and one 
other day each week by 276 movies, while 
1,038 hold one to three shows a week. 
Occasional shows are given in 41 theaters, 
and 237 give performances every 2 weeks 
or once a month. 

The New Establishment Committee of 
the Swedish Motion Picture Theater 
Owners’ Association has received applica- 
tion for the opening of four new motion- 
picture theaters in Stockholm. Three of 
these theaters will be rather small, but 
one will have seating capacity for about 
1,000 persons. Permission for the con- 
struction of the four cinemas is being 
considered by the Committee. 


Tickets and Tax Higher 


The association just mentioned raised 
prices on cinema tickets 0.20 crown for 
all seats, effective March 16, 1942, to de- 
fray increased expenditures imposed 
upon the theater owners. The associa- 
tion further fixed the minimum price 
from July 1, 1942, at 1.20 crown per 


(Continued on p. 34) 





The building in the foreground is the world- 
Important motion-picture theaters are in the area at the 
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Note.—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ez- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Afghanistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Automotive Vehicles and Parts: Export 
Prohibited.—The export of automotive 
vehicles and parts from Afganistan has 
been prohibited by a government order 
published in Kabul, September 10, 1942. 

Individuals or corporations engaged in 
the transport of merchandise or passen- 
gers to foreign countries are required to 
obtain from competent authorities per- 
mits to take their vehicles out of the 
country and to furnish security for their 
return. 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Bond Issue for Debt Consolidation.— 
The Government was authorized at the 
last regular session of Congress to issue 
750,000,000 pesos of bonds for the pur- 
pose of consolidating its debt to the Bank 
of the Nation on account of crop pur- 
chases by the National Grain Board. 
This debt totaled 742,000,000 pesos on 
June 30. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Hare Skins and Hair: Exportation Per- 
mitted—Hare skins and hair may now 
be exported by dealers having sufficiently 
large stocks, who agree to reserve for the 
internal market a quantity of skins of 
“winter” quality equal to 30 percent of 
the amount exported, according to a 
press release of the Argentine Ministry 
of Agriculture dated September 30, 1942. 
The 30 percent reserve will be offered for 
sale every 15 days to the national indus- 
tries which use the skins and hair (hat 
manufacturers, and other), and what- 
ever amount is not sold may then be 
exported. 

As a result of fear that an export drain 
would create a shortage of raw material 
for hats and a rise in prices, a decree 
was issued, in August 1941, prohibiting 
exportation but authorizing the Ministry 
of Agriculture to establish export quotas. 

The recent lifting of the prohibition 
was the result of a protest made to the 
Ministry of Agriculture by the Center of 
Importers and Exporters of Skins which 
pointed out that there is no shortage of 
these products in the country. 
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COU. 


Bolivia 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Certificates of Disinfection Required 
for Shipments of Used Clothing.—Ship- 
ments of used clothing and other used 
personal effects to Bolivia must be ac- 
companied by a certificate of disinfection 
issued by an authorized agency in the 
country of origin and legalized by a Bo- 
livian consular authority. The certifi- 
cate should be enclosed in the package 
and a notation to that effect should be 
made on the wrapper or label. 





Brazil 
Tariff and Trade Controls 


Free Trade Zone Established in Port 
of Santos—The Brazilian Government 
has established a free-trade zone in the 
port of Santos, according to the Santos 
press of September 25, 1942. The free- 
trade zone is in compliance with Brazil's 
undertaking in a convention signed with 
Paraguay on June 14, 1941, of which rati- 
fications were exchanged on August 2, 


TRIES 








Tea for the United Nations 


Tea shipments from the great 
port of Colombo, Ceylon, have a 
special significance today for tea 
lovers in all the non-Axis countries 
of the Western World, because, 
since the once highly important 
tea-producing areas in the East In- 
dies have been engulfed by the tide 
of Japanese invasion, Ceylon and 
India are the only countries from 
which any substantial shipments of 
tea can be expected. 

A general discussion of the tea 
situation, by the editor of ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, appeared in 
the March 28, 1942, issue of this 
magazine under the title “The Fu- 
ture in Your Teacup.” 
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1941, wherein Brazil agreed to the estgp. 
lishment of a free port in Santos fo, 
merchandise exported or imported by 
Paraguay, 

Construction of the warehouse in 
which the free-trade zone will be locateg 
is being handled by the Santos Dock Co 
The Brazilian Ministry of Finance wij] jg. 
sue the necessary regulations for the op. 
eration of the free zone, for delivery anq 
transportation of merchandise, and wi} 
establish the warehouse rates, and take 
other measures to contribute to the order 
and safety of the internal operations of 
the free-trade zone. The Brazilian Cys. 
toms will set up an office in the free-trade 
zone for the collection of duties assesseq 
on merchandise sold for consumption jp 
Brazil. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem. 
ber 1, 1941, for notice of signature and ex. 
change of ratifications by Brazil and Paraguay 
of cultural and economic agreements, includ. 
ing the one providing for the free port for 
Paraguayan merchandise in Santos.] 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


The Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
has been directed to take steps to assure 
the most effective use of existing housing 
accommodations in congested areas. 
The report of this action has given rise 
to the belief that compulsory billeting 
is a possibility. A Real Property Admin- 
istrator of the Board has been appointed 
One of the first duties of his office will be 
to make a comprehensive survey of the 
supply of and demand for housing. 
Meanwhile, the Board has reduced to 
$500 the value of a housing project which 
can be undertaken without a special per- 
mit. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rayon Fabric Styles for Next Spring 
Limited.—The number of printed rayon 
fabric patterns which may be engraved 
for the 1943 spring season in Canada 
has been restricted to not more than % 
percent of the number of patterns en- 
graved for the 1942 spring season, in an 
order dated October 16, 1942, issued by 
the Administrator of Rayon. 

The manufacture or use of any engrav- 
ing, or the printing of any cloth from 
either old or new patterns, which requires 
the use of more than fcur rollers or four 
screens per pattern, is prohibited. How- 
ever, in the case of screen prints printed 
on white ground, five screens may be 
used. 

This order is in line with the campaign 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
to offset higher production costs by 
means of simplification and standardiza- 
tion. The Division of Simplified Practice 
has been assisting manufacturers and 
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administrators to eliminate “frills and 
fancies,” to standardize designs and re- 
duce them in number, to eliminate odd 
sizes and shapes, and to avoid extrava- 
gant marketing methods. 

Manufacture of Metal Hairpins and 
Bob Pins Limited.—Canadian manufac- 
turers of metal hairpins and metal bob 
pins have been restricted in their produc- 
tion to 30 percent of the tonnage manu- 
factured by them in 1941, under order 
A-444, dated October 16, 1942, issued by 
the Administrator of Fabricated Steel 
and Nonferrous Metals. 

The curtailed production schedule, ef- 
fective from October 1, also limits the 
Jength of these pins to not more than 2 
inches, and calls for reduced inventories 
of raw or semiprocessed materials. 

Metal Products Manufacturers Re- 
quired to Conserve Scrap.—Canada’s 
scrap-metal conservation campaign took 
another step forward with the issue of 
Metals Controller Order No. 29, effec- 
tive November 2, 1942, requiring manu- 
facturers of metal products to segregate, 
Jabel, and store resulting scrap metal. 
The following metals are affected by 
this order: Bronze containing tin, silicon 
bronze, brass mill, and wrought copper- 
pase alloys; yellow brass, other than 
prass mill and wrought copper-base al- 
loys; nickel silver, cupro nickel, alumi- 
num, aluminum bronze, manganese 
bronze. 

Disposal by manufacturers of these 
scrap metals is subject to the approval 
of the Metals Controller. The selling 
price may not be higher than the maxi- 
mum price at which similar scrap was 
sold during the period from September 
15, 1941, to October 11, 1941, inclusive. 


Transport and Communication 


Increased Receipts of Canadian Rail- 
ways—Canadian railways showed 
greater operating revenues during June 
1942 than in any other June in their his- 
tory, according to press reports. The 
total was $55,246,526, an increase of 
more than 23 percent over June 1941. 
The increase in freight’ receipts 
amounted to $41,796,961, and passenger 
receipts were up by $7,732,440. 

During July 1942, the two transconti- 
nental railways, Canadan National and 
Canadian Pacific, recorded net earnings 
of $2,888,916 over July 1941. 

Approximate revenues of the same two 
lines for August 1942 show an increase 
of $10,674,000 over August 1941. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Deficit for 1942.—The ordinary budg- 
etary operations for 1942 will result in 
a deficit of 98,000,000 pesos, according to 
an estimate made by the Minister of 
Finance on October 14. On the basis 
of 6 months’ returns, the Minister esti- 
mated ordinary revenues for 1942 at 
2,911,000,000 pesos and expenditures at 
3,009,000,000, the latter figure including 
45,000,000 pesos representing bonus pay- 
ments to teachers. In addition, there 
will probably be 155,000,000 pesos of ex- 
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penditures authorized by special laws, 
but these would be covered by funds 
originating in deposits of third parties. 

The Government’s budgetary proposals 
for 1943 anticipate expenditures of 
2,933,000,000 pesos, as compared with 
estimated actual expenditures of 2,963,- 
000,000 pesos under the 1942 budget. 
This, the Minister feels, entitles the Gov- 
ernment to credit for having practiced 
economy. 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


New Bridge Alters Traffic Situation in 
Colombia.—A bridge recently completed 
across the Sogamoso River in the State 
of Santander, Colombia, makes possible 
for the first time through automobile 
traffic from the capital, Bucaramanga, 
to Barranca-Bermega. 
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As a result, the Puerto Wilches Rail- 
road is losing much of its cargo of non- 
perishable merchandise, particularly cof- 
fee, which can be transported more 
cheaply via Barranca. Because of the 
threatened shortage of tires, however, 
the railroad will perhaps regain some of 
its lost freight earnings. 


Costa Rica 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Matches: Consumption Tax Imposed— 
A new consumption tax on wooden and 
wax matches has been imposed by CoSta 
Rican executive decree No. 33, which was 
published and effective October 1, 1942. 
The new tax rates are: Each box con- 
taining not more than 30 matches, one- 
fourth centimo (¢0.0025); and each box 
containing not more than 60 matches, 
one-half centimo (¢0.005). 








| Keen Comments on World Economy Today 


[Twenty-seventh in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 











Making the Material World “Meaningful and Comprehensible” 


The physical reality in which live the overwhelming majority of the 
five hundred million people on the European and North American con- 
tinents is that of an industrial world. Few of us could live a single day 
without the products, services, and institutions of the industrial system. 
Everything in our lives which relates to the routine of living is shaped 
and determined by it. 

Most of us depend upon it directly or indirectly for our livelihood 
and our pleasures. Its social problems are our individual problems— 
its crises are direct attacks upon our individual security and our social 
stability—its triumphs are our proudest achievements. Western Man 
has become Industrial Man. 

But Western society is still fundamentally preindustrial in its social 
beliefs and values, its social institutions and economic instruments. It 
is in the last analysis a mercantile society evolved at the close of the 
eighteenth century. This preindustrial society most successfully organ- 
ized the physical reality of the nineteenth century. But it cannot inte- 
grate the industrial reality of today. 

Man in his social and political existence must have a functioning 
society just as he must have air to breathe in his biological existence. 
However, the fact that man has to have a society. does not necessarily 
mean that he has it. Nobody calls the mass of unorganized, panicky, 
stampeding humanity in a shipwreck a society. There is no society, 
though there are human beings in a group. 

Actually, the panic is directly due to the break-down of a society; and 
the only way to overcome it is by restoring a society with social values, 
social discipline, social power, and social organization. . . . 

A society may be based on concepts and beliefs developed to organize 
a specific physical reality. Or it may rest on foundations as alien to its 
surroundings as were those of Robinson Crusoe’s society to San Juan 
Fernandez. But it must always be capable of organizing the actual 
reality in a social order. It must master the material world, make it 
meaningful and comprehensible for the individual—and it must establish 
legitimate social and political power. 

(From “The Future of Industrial Man,” by Peter F. Drucker. Pub- 
lishers: The John Day Company, New York City. This is the second 
of three excerpts from this notable—though distinctly controversial— 
new book, that are being published, in consecutive weeks, in Foreign 
Commerce W eekly.) 
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For the present the tax will be col- 
lected on each package instead of on 
each unit. Packages containing 100 
boxes of not more that 25 matches each, 
to be sold at 5 centimos per box, and 
those containing 100 boxes of not more 
than 60 matches each, to be sold at 10 
centimos per box, will pay the tax by 
means of a stamp or label worth, respec- 
tively, 25 and 50 centimos. 

The tax was established to make up the 
loss of revenue formerly obtained by the 
import tariff on matches, since the Costa 
Rican match industry now supplies a 
large part of domestic requirements. 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Revenues Cred- 
ited to the regular budget during the 
period January 1 to October 24 totaled 
76,181,000 pesos, according to prelim- 
inary figures released by the Ministry 
of Finance, compared with 61,703,000 
pesos in the corresponding period of 1941. 
The current-year total, however, includes 
receipts from several special funds which 
in previous years were administered sep- 
arately. Moreover, during 1941 customs 
and other revenues, totaling 2,000,000 
pesos, were not credited to the regular 
budget, but were diverted to the repay- 
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Canada’s Limitation on Pas- | 
senger Travel in Busses 


on travel in busses, as a means of 
conserving both gasoline and rub- 
ber, have been issued by the 
Transit Controller of the Domin- | 
ion of Canada. Ajourneyof more | 
than 50 miles cannot be made by | 
bus, although a 50-mile round trip | 
is authorized. 

Where busses provide the sole 
means of transportation or where 
other means are hopelessly incon- 
venient, exceptions will be made to 
the general order, each case being 
judged on its own merit. 

It is expected that this order will 
result in a substantial reduction in 
bus mileage. Operators will sub- 
mit their own proposals as to 
schedules to be operated. Irre- 
spective of the length of a route, 
any service which duplicates other 
transportation service must be dis- 
continued, but routes which supply 
essential local services are to be 
maintained. 

Effective at the close of business 
on October 17, 1942, the value of 
the gasoline ration unit in Quebec, 
Ontario, British Columbia, and the 
three Prairie Provinces was re- 
duced from 4 to 3 gallons, Imperial 
measure (1 gallon=1.2 United 
States gallons). This places all 
nine Provinces on the same unit 
basis. 


| 
| 
Instructions placing a limitation | 
} 
| 
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ment of a similar amount advanced to 
the Government in December 1940 by the 
Cuban affiliate of an American oil com- 
pany. Allowing for these and other 
factors, regular budgetary revenues dur- 
ing the 1942 period exceeded those for the 
corresponding period of 1941 by a net 
amount of approximately 3,100,000 pesos. 

The budgetary receipts for 1942 do not 
include the following: 5,344,000 pesos col- 
lected under the Emergency Tax Law of 
September 8, 1941; the proceeds from 
the taxes established for defense and 
other emergency purposes, in December 
1941 and February 1942, totaling 4,946,000 
pesos; nor 5,996,000 pesos from taxes 
established to service the $25,000,000 
loan. 

Regular budgetary expenditures dur- 
ing the 1942 period totaled 84,402,000 
pesos, including 11,511,000 pesos of ap- 
propriations made in addition to the 
original 1942 budget. Refular budge- 
tary expenditures during the 1941 period 
totaled 63,547,000 pesos. 

As the foregoing figures show, regular 
and extraordinary budgetary expendi- 
tures during the 1942 period exceeded 
budgetary receipts by 8,220,000 pesos, 
compared with a deficit for the equiva- 
lent 1941 period of 1,844,000 pesos. The 
deficit for the current-year period has 
been reduced to 4,589,000 pesos, however, 
by the transfer to the budgetary receipts 
of a part (3,633,000 pesos) of the proceeds 
from the tax surcharges created by the 
previously mentioned Emergency Tax 
Law of September 8, 1941. 


Egypt 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Government Fixes Dates for Cotton 
Purchases.—The Egyptian Prime Minis- 
ter, on September 9, 1942, stated that the 
Government would purchase, at certain 
fixed prices, all cotton of the 1942-43 
crop offered to it. A ministerial decree 
was issued October 6, fixing November 
15, 1942, as the date on which the Gov- 
ernment will begin to purchase cotton of 
the Ashmouni and Zagori varieties. The 
purchase of all other varieties will begin 
December 15, 1942. 

Previous Contracts for Sale of 1942-43 
Egyptian Cotton at Lower Prices Than 
Those Offered by Government Can- 
celed.—A military order issued October 
1, 1942, and published in the Journal] Of- 
ficiel of that date, cancels all contracts 
for the sale of cotton of the 1942-43 crop 
if the prices are lower than those fixed 
by the Government for the purchase of 
that crop, unless the buyer agrees to 
modify the contract on the basis of the 
Government price. 

Cotton Cultivation Restricted During 
1942-~43 Agricultural Year.—A law which 
appeared in the Journal Officiel of Sep- 
tember 24, 1942, provides that the law 
of 1941, as modified January 1942, which 
restricted the acreage to be cultivated 
with cotton in Egypt during the agri- 
cultural year 1941-42 will apply also dur- 
ing the agricultural year 1942-43. 

The 1942 law restricted the area under 
cotton cultivation during the 1941-42 
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agricultural year to 22 percent of the 
total land possessed by any person in 
the northern zone of Lower Egypt, and to 
15 percent of the total land owned else. 
where in the country. It also forbade 
the cultivation of cotton in certain 
“basin land” adapted for summer culti- 
vation. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Export Duty Levied on Certain Com- 
modities—The Egyptian Government 
has levied a duty on the exportation of 
certain commodities, effective October 8, 
1942, according to the Journal Officiel of 
that date. The following are the com- 
modities affected and the rates of duty: 
Rice, decorticated or not, 5 Egyptian 
pounds per 100 gross kilograms; cane, 
beet, and similar sugars, and confection- 
ery, 5 Egyptian pounds per 100 net kilo- 
grams; and molasses, one-half an Egyp- 
tian pound per 100 net kilograms. 


El Salvador 


Exchange and Finance 








Travelers’ Currency.—The maximum 
amount of United States currency that 
a traveler may bring into or take out of 
El Salvador after November 16 will be 
$50, according to a bulletin of the Min- 
istry of Finance issued on October 24. 

Government Finances.—During the 
first 5 months of 1942, El Salvador’s Gov- 
ernment revenues and expenditures were 
8,714,000 and 8,693,000 colones, respec- 
tively, a surplus of 21,000 colones thus 
resulting. The public debt as of May 31 
was 44,091,000 colones, of which 38,911,- 
000 was external and 5,174,000 internal. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Import Duties on Vehicles and Parts 
Substantially Reduced.—The import du- 
ties on certain animal- and hand-pro- 
pelled vehicles and wheels have beet 
materially reduced by Salvadoran legis- 
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lative decree No. 54, published August 11, 
1942, and effective 8 days thereafter.* 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Finland Seeks to Secure More Ade- 
quate Supplies From Germany.—After 
negotiations between Finland and Ger- 
many, recently concluded in Berlin, Ger- 
many has agreed to supply Finland with 
certain quantities of cereals, sugar, coal, 
and coke, it is announced in the Helsinki 
press. The additional grain supply, if 
delivered, will at least suffice to permit 
the Finnish bread ration to be increased 
to the German level, beginning in No- 
vember of this year. 

Goods-Exrchange Agreement Concluded 
With Bulgaria.—An agreement recently 
concluded between Bulgaria and Finland 
provides for the annual exchange, be- 
tween the two countries, of goods to a 
value of 97,500,000 Finnish marks, ac- 
cording to the Finnish press. Under 
this agreement Finland hopes to secure 
Bulgarian tobacco and is to supply Bul- 
garia with pulp, pulpboard, paper, 
matches, and spools in return. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Phosphates: Common Sales Agency of 
North African Mines Formed.—A com- 
mon sales agency, to which all producers 
of phosphates whose mines are situated 
in North Africa must belong, has been 
established by French law No. 414 of 
March 22, 1942, published in the Journal 
Officiel of March 27. 

This agency is to have a monopoly of 
sale in France, in Europe, and in North 
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Africa of all kinds of mineral phosphates 
delivered by the members, either in the 
natural state, or after having received 
the usual preparation at the mine. 

Wood and Wood Products: Special 
Sales Tax Established.* 

Cotton: Definition and Protection of 
the Term.* 

Wheat and Other Bread Grains: Mini- 
mum Extraction Ratios Revised.* 


French Morocco 


Economic Conditions 


The full impact of the war is now being 
felt in Morocco, owing to the exhaustion 
of supplies of products normally obtained 
from abroad (the bulk of all types of 
goods except agricultural commodities), 
and the impossibility of obtaining such 
products even from France, under pres- 
ent conditions. The principal elements 
of Moroccan production—various foods, 
and restricted amounts of several min- 
eral products—must be shipped to 
France, often without regard for the sit- 
uation of the Moroccan consumer. 


FOREIGN TRADE LIMITED TO A FEW 
COUNTRIES 


Most of Morocco’s direct foreign trade 
in the third quarter of 1942 was with 
France, French colonies, Spain, Portugal, 
and the United States. Imports from 
France—all of which were limited in 
quantity by shortages of supply in the 
mother country—were chiefly miscella- 
neous Manufactured goods, wines, chemi- 
cals, mineral water, hardware, machin- 
ery, paper, trucks and automotive prod- 
ucts. Goods shipped to France consisted 
principally of wheat, frozen mutton, sar- 
dines, wool, vegetables, vegetable fiber, 
eggs, small amounts of minerals, seeds, 
and hides and skins. 

In the trade with French West Africa 
imports consisted of peanuts, peanut oil, 
palm nuts, palm oil, sisal, logs, lumber, 
and various nuts; and exports consisted 
of wine, cement, and phosphates, also 
small amounts of cereals, flour, eggs, po- 
tatoes, fresh vegetables, sardjnes, and 
tuna fish. From Algeria and Tunisia 
were obtained wines, fuel alcohol, and 
general supplies for the parts of Morocco 
east of the Atlas Mountains. In return 
were sent cereals (principally from East- 
ern Morocco), livestock, vegetables, eggs, 
other agricultural and livestock products, 
and sardines and tuna fish. 

Exports to both Portugal and Spain 
consisted almost altogether of phos- 
phates. These are exchanged under 
barter agreements for wood (for packing 
cases and railway and mining uses) and 
certain textiles (some of which originate 
in England) from Portugal; and for 
wood, textiles, small articles of wearing 
apparel, and salt from Spain. The agree- 
ment with Spain did not enter in opera- 
tion until September. 

A limited trade with the United States 
was carried on following the resumption 
of the French North African accord. 
Imported from the United States were 
supplies of consumpton goods vitally 
needed in French North Africa; in ex- 
change the United States obtained prod- 
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Faster Air Transport to 
South America 


The Pan American Airways Sys- 
tem recently announced expansion 
of trunk-line air-transport serv- 
ices between the United States and 
South America that soon will place 
Rio de Janeiro within 48 hours’ 
travel of North American airports. 

New schedules, which already 
have been filed with the Civil Aer- 
onautics Authority in Washington, 
will enable Pan American to oper- 
ate a new high-speed stratosphere 
express air service between the 
state of Florida and the west coast 
of South America in record-break- 
ing time. 

The Eastern Trunk air-line serv- 
ice also is being increased on the 
Miami-Puerto Rico sector of the 
through route to Rio de Janeiro 
and Buenos Aires, with increased 
schedules as far south as the Bra- 
Zilian capital. 

The big four-motored strato- 
clippers will now shuttle almost 
continuously between North and 
South America, cutting in half the 
| high-speed services of only a few 
years ago. 

At the same time, the Western 
Trunk air line, extending from the 
United States through Mexico and 
the Central American Republics, 
will be increased with the institu- 
tion of faster service over this im- 
portant route. 

Officials of Pan American Air- 
ways point out that, together with 
the Trans-Caribbean services, the 
addition of this new schedule from 
| the West provides the same fre- 

quency of service between the 
| United States and western South 
| America as is now available be- 
tween Washington and Chicago. 

Furthermore, in revealing the 
new transport program, Pan 
American Airways also disclosed 
that greatly increased schedule 
| speeds soon will be started on the 
| main intercontinental trunk air 

line between the Americas. 

Before the end of this year, Pan 
| American spokesmen say, the clip- 
| pers will begin the first overland 
| night transport operations in the 

international field. Heretofore, 

only the transoceanic clippers 
| made their crossings during the 
| night. 
When the day-and-night oper- 
| ations begin, all points in eastern 
| South America, as distant as the 
| Amazon on the Equator, will be 
| brought within 24 hours of the 
| United States, with flights from 
Rio de Janeiro scheduled for less 
than 48 hours. 

















ucts of North Africa (including Algeria 
and Tunisia) useful to its own war econ- 
omy. 
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AGRICULTURAL YIELDS LOWER THAN IN 1941 


Crops of all grains except corn were 
considerably smaller than in 1941, ac- 
cording to unofficial estimates. It has 
been announced that no hard wheat will 
be sent to France this year, but about 
35,000 metric tons of soft wheat had been 
shipped by October. Sufficient fruit and 
vegetables were obtained to supply do- 
mestic needs, and to meet part of the 
requirements of France and French West 
Africa. The livestock position is ob- 
Scure; numbers of all types are believed 
to have increased, although only a rise 
in the number of pigs has been officially 
announced. Draft animals to replace 
mechanized implements are in urgent 
demand, and greater attention is being 
given to breeding. 

The crop outlook for 1943 is unfavo-- 
able, owing to the lack of mechanized 
equipment and of farm labor. The labor 
problem is increasingly serious; never- 
theless, Arab workers have been per- 
mitted to enlist for work in Germany 
and France. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT HAMPERED BY 
SHORTAGES 


Industry, though developing slowly 
since 1920, is still of minor importance 
in Morocco. Apart from some individual 
and home production of carpets, shoes, 
leather goods, and other items, the prin- 
cipal organized industries of Morocco 
are: The processing of phosphates from 
the State-controlled mines, cement man- 
ufacture, packing of sardines and other 
fish, and soap making. Phosphates are 
partially treated for shipment at the 
mines, and there is also a superphosphate 
plant at Casablanca that has been 
operating part time only, because of a 
lack of certain chemicals. 

Output of the cement plants is not 
sufficient to meet local requirements; up 
to September 21 when a shortage of 
electric power forced them to curtail 
operations, they had been working at full 
time. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Fish-packing plants were working at 
only about 40 percent of capacity in the 
third quarter of 1942, owing to the short- 
age of fuel oil for the fishing boats and 
to insufficient labor. The canned fish 
are Shipped to France, Algeria, Tunisia, 
and French West Africa, and cannot be 
bought in Morocco. 

Soap factories are hampered by a lack 
of raw materials, particularly oils; even 
under normal conditions they cannot 
supply all local requirements. 

A number of small industries have been 
created by the necessity of supplying 
local needs. There is a growing produc- 
tion of boots and shoes. Canning of 
fruits and vegetables is increasing, and 
dehydration of vegetables began in Au- 
gust. The manufacturing of lacquers for 
the inner coating of tin cans has started. 
Small clothing factories are producing 
a variety of minor items, and paper and 
cardboard making has begun. The fu- 
ture position of these industries in 
Moroccan economic life is uncertain. 


MINING CONTINUES SLACK 


Mining operations in general remained 
at the same reduced scale as earlier in 
the year, being hampered by lack of 
fuel, transportation, andlabor. Anthra- 
cite-coal mines supplying the Moroccan 
and Algerian railways and a part of 
the domestic consumption of Morocco 
worked at capacity, but output was in- 
sufficient to meet needs. Phosphate 
mines worked below capacity because 
of inability to export. The cobalt and 
manganese mines of the Epinat group 
were closed, production at the antimony 
and lead mines was below normal, and 
no iron ore was mined. Discovery of 
copper has been reported in the cobalt 
workings and its eventual mining is 
contemplated. 


CURRENT TRENDS 


Wholesale and retail establishments 
have suffered from the practical exhaus- 
tion of stocks and the impossibility of 
their replenishment. Ordinary trading, 
except in foodstuffs, is at a minimum. 
Prices continue to be strictly controlled 
by the State. Bank deposits have re- 
mained heavy, with ample capital seek- 
ing profitable investment, and shares of 
stock having risen in value far beyond 
their prospects for producing income. 
Discontent is increasing both among the 
Arabs who are unable to obtain needed 
commodities and among the European 
colonist farmers who cannot work their 
land and are overburdened with debts 
contracted through overextension of 
their enterprises. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Meat Extracts and Concentrated Bouil- 
lons: Manufacture, Packing, and Label- 
ing Regulated.—The manufacture, com- 
position, packaging, and labeling of solid 
and liquid meat extracts and concen- 
trated bouillons in the French Zone of 
Morocco have been regulated by a resi- 
dential order of May 9, 1942, published 
in the Bulletin Officiel of May 22. 

Citrus Fruits: Export Standards for 
Packing Revised.—Standards for packing 
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“Speed Up!” Is Nazi Orda 
To Dutch Shipmasters 


A syndicated article featured re. 
cently throughout the Dutch press 
revealed that all shipping on in- 
land waterways has come under 
the centralized supervision of spe- 
cial district commissioners who re- 
ceive their instructions about char- 
tering and towing from the Nazi- 
dominated Department of Water- 
ways. 

Directing masters of ships and 
barges to speed traffic as much as 
possible in order to ease the strain 
on other transportation facilities, 
the article says: 

“The speedy traffic of ships is of 
| the greatest importance to the 
| community and the ‘new order.’ 
| The times required for loading and 
unloading have already been dras- 
tically cut. As the general inter- 
est comes first, a captain will in 
many cases have to undertake less 
profitable trips. 

“He who does not see the neces- 
sity of this runs the risk that the 
| 





authorities will take measures forc- 
ing him to undertake certain stip- 
ulated transport jobs. 
“Dispatchers and receivers of 
goods must see to it that ships 
are loaded and unloaded as quickly 
as possible. This especially ap- 
| plies to steam tugs, of which more 
| is required than of ordinary freight 
boats. 

“Immediately after a trip is 
over, skippers must carry out 
| speedy refueling, while supervision 
| by the authorities has become in- 

dispensable to guarantee regular- 

ity.” 














citrus fruits for exportation from the 
French Zone of Morocco have been re- 
vised by orders of May 8, 1942, published 
in the Bulletin Officiel of May 22. 

Woolen Yarns, Fabrics, and Knit Goods 
Must Contain 50 Percent of Substi- 
tutes.* 


French Oceania 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Essential Imports from Designated 
Sources Permitted under Control.—Im- 
porters in French Oceania—Including 
the Society, Marquesas, Gambier, Tua- 
motu, and other small islands—were no- 
tified on May 18, 1942, by the government 
of the Colony, that exchange in the 
amount of $400,000 would be made avail- 
able for the purchase of merchandise in 
the United States, New Zealand, and 
Australia. It was specified that food- 
stuffs of prime necessity were to be pur- 
chased in Australia, while most other 
items, including building materials and 
industrial requirements, would probably 
be ordered in the United States, where 
it was believed they were more likely 
available. With better shipping connec- 
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tions between the French Islands and 
Australia, that country appeared to be 
the logical source of supply for food- 
stuffs. 

On June 16, importers were advised 
that the government itself would place 
orders in New Zealand for sugar, canned 
meat, milk and butter, and would order 
lumber and paper from the United 
states. With a view to securing a 4 
months’ supply of flour, importers were 
requested to double their orders. 

A further official notice, issued on 
September 17, furnished importers a 
list of merchandise which may be or- 
dered from New Zealand. The list, which 
included a few items of general con- 
sumption as well as certain foodstuffs, 
covered products which the representa- 
tive of the Government of New Zealand 
at Papeete stated could be furnished by 
that country. The government of French 
Oceania will endeavor to arrange with 
that of New Zealand for speedy transpor- 
tation of the goods. 

Prices of Imported Merchandise 
Fized.—According to price-control reg- 
ulations, published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel of the Free French Establishments 
of Oceania, July 31, 1942, retail prices 
of any imported article sold in Papeete 
will be computed by adding to the cost 
of the article at port of shipment, freight 
and insurance, expenses for debarkation 
and local transportation, and the com- 
mission of the local importer. The last- 
named item may not exceed 5 percent 
of the f. 0. b. price on lots of merchandise 
of less than $4,500 in value, or 212 percent 
on shipments of prime-necessity goods 
valued at more than that amount. Im- 
port duties, bank expenses, and tele- 
grams also are considered in computing 
the retail price, but no allowance is made 
for general overhead expenses. To the 
Papeete prices thus computed may be 
added increases ranging from 4 to 25 
percent on products sold in outlying dis- 
tricts, depending upon the distance from 
Papeete. 

Rationing Regulations Issued.—Early 
in 1942 the sale of meat in the Colony 
was restricted to certain days in the 
week, and sales of sugar, condensed milk, 
cigars, cigarettes, gasoline, and kerosene 





| Desperate Passion for 
| 
| 


“Possession” 


Examples of the fantastic prices 
now gladly paid in a certain Nazi- | 
occupied country for second-hand 
articles were related by a resident | 
who recently succeeded in fleeing 
to England. 

“A motor for which I paid the 
equivalent of $335 when new 
brought $1,220 after 2 years’ use,” | 
he said. “Then I advertised that | 
I had a second-hand desk for sale. | 
Within an hour 20 people lined up 
outside the front door... I 
didn’t dare advertise a second- 
hand radio set, as there might 
have been a perilous mass meeting 
in the street!” he concluded. 


| 
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were limited through the issuance of 
rationing tickets. For some products, 
notably gasoline and kerosene, supplies 
at times have been insufficient to meet 
the full-ration quotas. For many im- 
ported products, especially certain food- 
stuffs, merchants are required to declare 
stocks on hand on the first of each 
month. 

Beginning in August, periodic notices 
concerning rationed articles and selling 
prices have been published in the Bulle- 
tin de Presse of Papeete. Amounts of 
rations vary from month to month for 
specific commodities. Representative of 
recent allotments are 3 kilograms, each, 
of rice and of sugar for each adult, with 


. half those amounts for each child, and 


1 pound of butter a month per person, 
whether adult or minor. Cigarettes are 
rationed at the rate of 5 packages every 
2 weeks. 

Cloth for clothing purposes, received 
in a shipment from the United States, 
was placed on sale in August for the first 
time this year, with each adult permitted 
to buy 12 yards. Although relieving the 
acute textile shortage, there are still 
many uses for which cloth is not avail- 
able. For those able to purchase it, a 
flour sack sells for the equivalent of 30 
United States cents. 

Copra: Minimum Prices Fixed.— 
Following the announcement in August 
that the American and Canadian Gov- 
ernments had contracted to take the 
whole of French Oceania’s copra pro- 
duction for the fiscal year 1943, mini- 
mum prices were fixed by the island 
government for copra sold to exporters 
in the colony. Depending upon the 
areas in which copra is produced, the 
minimum prices ranged from 1.75 to 2.20 
francs per kilogram. (Approximately 44 
francs to the United States dollar.) 
With the prospect that the agreement 
with the American and Canadian Gov- 
ernments may extend to the end of the 
calendar year 1942, the colonial govern- 
ment has urged all who take part in 
copra trade to make every effort to in- 
crease production. 

Vanilla Beans: War Export Tar Low- 
ered.—The special war export tax on 
vanilla beans was fixed for the fourth 
quarter of 1942 at 86.10 francs per kilo- 
gram, compared with 103.98 francs in 
the two preceding quarters of the year. 
(This tax was established September 1, 
1940, and is levied in addition to an ad 
valorem export duty and an export tax.) 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fruit and Vegetable Juices: French 
Pure Food Regulations Applied.—Regu- 
lations governing the application in 
French West Africa of the provisions 
of the French pure food law of August 1, 
1905, governing trade in fruit juices and 
vegetable juices, are contained in French 
decree No. 838 of March 14, 1942, pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel of 
April 1. 
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Germany 


Transport and Communication 


Nazi Shipping Demands.—The Nazis 
have demanded 200,000 tons of shipping 
from five occupied countries to replace 
Axis losses, according to European press 
reports. 

Of this shipping, 130,000 tons were 
French, which the authorities in Vichy 
claimed could not be taken over under 
the terms of the armistice. The re- 
maining 70,000 tons, which belonged to 
Belgium, Netherlands, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia, are demanded immediately 
because Germany is an “occupying au- 
thority” in those countries. 


Guatemala 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Sales and Exportation of Cinchona 
Bark and Alkaloids Restricted.—Only 
the Government, or persons authorized 
by it, may buy cinchona bark or alkaloids 
extracted therefrom, under the terms of 
a Guatemalan executive order, promul- 
gated October 20, 1942. The Govern- 
ment will authorize persons or entities 
to buy and export quinine bark and al- 
kaloids thereof, by means of contracts 
approved by the President and signed 
by the Economic Control Board. The 
Board will fix the price to be paid and 
will have complete charge of placing the 
order in effect. 

Paraffin Sales Restricted.—The sales 
of paraffin in Guatemala were restricted 
by an executive order, dated September 
30, 1942, and promulgated October 7, 
1942. Henceforward, sales will be per- 
mitted only after prior authorization by 
the Economic Control Board of the 
Guatemelan Government. Importers 
and dealers in paraffin are to report 
their stocks, giving the date of importa- 
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tion, number of the commercial invoice, 
and the net cost at warehouse. Only 
persons making such reports may legally 
sell paraffin in Guatemela, and in every 
case of sale they are to make written 
application, signed by the purchaser, for 
a sales permit, giving the name of the 
purchaser, his nationality, -the use to be 
made of the paraffin, and the price to be 
paid. The maximum profit which deal- 
ers may make on their sales is limited to 
30 percent of the net cost at the ware- 
house. 


This order is retroactive to September 
23, 1942, when all stocks of paraffin were 
frozen. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel-Post Customs Surcharge Re- 
duced.—The customs surcharge on mer- 
chandise imported into Guatemala by 
parcel post was reduced from 10 percent 
to 5 percent of import duty for the dura- 
tion of the present emergency, under 
provisions of executive decree No. 2970, 
published October 14, 1942, and effective 
the following day. 

Transactions in War-Important Min- 
erals Reserved to State——All transac- 
tions relating to the exploration or de- 
velopment of war-important minerals in 

’ Guatemala are reserved to the Govern- 
ment or to concessionaires specifically 
designated by the Government, and all 
sales and exportation of these minerals, 
whether privately produced or from 
concessions previously authorized or of 
a permanent character, will be handled 
solely by the Government, under pro- 
visions of Guatemalan Presidential de- 
cree No. 2963, published and effective 
October 8, 1942. The delegation or con- 
cession of rights will be made under con- 
tract by the Office of Economic and Fi- 
nancial Cooperation, which will also 
formulate as soon as possible a list of 
the minerals subject to these restric- 
tions. The application of the law is lim- 
ited to the period of the war emergency. 
It is intended as an effective means of 
controlling mineral production, for pur- 
poses of nationel defense and of con- 
tinental cooperation. 


Cattle Made Subject to Export Duty.— 
A duty of $5 per head on cattle exported 
from Guatemala (formerly duty-free) 
was established by executive decree No. 
2967, published October 10, 1942, and 
effective the following day. In addition, 
the decree prohibits the exportation of 
cattle weighing less than 1,000 pounds 


per head. 
India 


Exchange and Finance 


Regulations Governing Remittance of 
Proceeds from Sale of Distressed Car- 
go.—The following regulations govern- 
ing the remittance of the proceeds from 
the sale in India of goods from the 
United States and Canada, originally in- 
tended for the Federated Malay States, 
Hongkong, and other British Territories 
have been issued by the Reserve Bank of 
India: 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





(1) The proceeds of goods covered by 
irrevocable letters of credit opened 
through banks in the original country of 
destination must be credited to the 
blocked rupee account of the office of 
the bank in the original country of des- 
tination through which the credit was 
opened. Payment in United States or 
Canadian dollars having already been 
made out of Empire balances, any fur- 
ther remittance from India would en- 
tail a double expenditure of dollars. 

(2) The invoice value may be remit- 
ted in full to the American or Canadian 
shippers or to the bank from which the 
bills were received for collection in cases 
where goods have been exported from 
the United States and Canada on a con- 
signment basis or are covered by bills for 
collection. 

(3) In cases where goods have arrived 
in India without shipping documents 
and are sold there by the agents of the 
shippers or original consignees, full par- 
ticulars in regard to the transaction and 
evidence of how the goods were orig- 
inally financed must be submitted to 
the Reserve Bank of India. The mere 
possession of an exchange control copy 
of an import license in the case of dis- 
tressed cargo does not entitle the selling 
agent or purchaser in India to make a 
remittance of the sale proceeds. Re- 
mittances will be allowed only provided 
the Reserve Bank is satisfied that pay- 
ment for the goods has not already been 
made in the United States or Canada 
either by an advance remittance or under 
a letter of credit opened by a bank in 
the original country of destination. 

Remittance of proceeds of distressed 
cargo will not be allowed in cases where 
an exchange control copy of the import 
license has not been issued. Proceeds 
of unlicensed shipments will have to be 
credited to blocked accounts after ref- 
erence to the Reserve Bank. 

Subsequent to the publication of the 
above regulations a circular was issued 
by the Reserve Bank of India, under 
date of September 24, 1942, requiring 
that all applications for the remittance 
of sale proceeds of distressed cargoes 
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originally intended for the Netherlands 
Indies be referred to the Reserve Bank 
of India. 


Transport and Communication 


India Improves Railway Service.—The 
efficiency of Indian railways has jn. 
creased, in spite of greater volume of 
traffic. During the fiscal year endeq 
March 31, 1942, the increase of ton-miles 
on the broad gage system over the last 
pre-war year was 28 percent, and the 
number of passengers carried was 20,- 
000,000 more than in any previous year. 

The Transport Advisory Council, 
meeting at New Delhi, discussed the 
question of relieving railway traffic by 
encouraging the greater use of road and 
water transport facilities and the en. 
forcement of a railway priorities scheme. 

A large portion of Indian railway earn- 
ings in 1941 came from freight traffic, 
the Indian press reports. Of the 126 
crores of rupees ($378,662,634) gross 
earnings, freight traffic amounted to 81 
crores ($243,425,979) , and passenger traf- 
fic to 42 crores ($126,221,878). 


Ireland (Eire) 


Transport and Communication 


New Airports in Ireland.—Establish- 
ment of the first internal air route in 
Eire (Dublin-Limerick) has revived gen- 
eral interest in municipal airports, ac. 
cording to press reports. Cork, Dro- 
gheda (County Louth), Meath, Tralee 
(County Kerry), Waterford, Sligo, and 
Cobh (Queenstown) are all planning air- 
ports, including, in the case of Drogheda, 
a flying-boat base in the estuary of the 
River Boyne. 

The Irish Air Lines stated, at the open- 
ing of the new service, that they would 
operate to other cities as soon as proper 
airport facilities were provided. 


Jamaica 


Economic Conditions 


Trade in Jamaica during October re- 
flected the apprehension of importers re- 
garding the procurement of stocks to 
build up fast-dwindling supplies. Slow 
trade was largely a result of attempts of 
sellers to stretch out available invento- 
ries. Shipping still continues to be the 
keynote around which trade activity re- 
volves, and a quickened business tempo 
can be brought about only by an im- 
proved shipping condition. A lack of 
malt and carbonated gas on the Island 
has caused manufacturers of beer and 
mineral waters to stop producing, but it 
is hoped that this situation will be only 
temporary. 

The increased price of imported arti- 
cles caused by higher freight rates and 
war risk insurance has made it impos- 
sible to stabilize living costs at as low 
a figure as was originally anticipated. 
However, a general price ceiling has been 
set, and the price payable for certain 
specific products, including bananas, has 
been fixed. 
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Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


SuPREME COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
CREATED 


A Supreme Council of National De- 
fense has been created as an advisory 
body to the President of the Republic in 
military, economic, and _ educational 
fields, under provisions of an executive 
decree of September 17, 1942. The 
council will be presided over by the 
president and will include the Cabinet of 
Ministers; representatives of the federal, 
legislative, and judicial branches; and 
representatives of agricultural and city 
workers, professional men, commerce, in- 
dustry, mining, banking, and any others 
appointed by the President. 

The Council will be organized into 
three sections, military, economic, and 
educational, and each will have the 
powers aSsigned to it by special regula- 
tions, Which are to be issued by the 
President. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


National Railways to Grant Priorities 
to Crop Movements.—The National Rail- 
ways of Mexico have been ordered to give 
priority in distribution of freight cars 
to the transportation of essential food- 
stuffs, particularly in certain agricultural 
regions where more rolling stock is neces- 
sary for the movement of crops, by an 
executive resolution of September 22, 
1942, published October 6, 1942. 

The Ministries of National Economy 
and of Communications and Public 
Works are required by this decree to see 
that the National Railways of Mexico 
comply with its provisions. 


Government Establishes Control Over 
Sugar Prices—-Wholesale and_ retail 
prices of various types of sugar have been 
made subject to Government control, by 
a Mexican Presidential decree, published 
and effective October 6, 1942. In setting 
prices, the Government takes into con- 
sideration the increased cost of produc- 
tion of refined sugar brought about by 
wage increases in the industry, as well 
as by the generally greater expenses in 
connection with the upkeep and repair 
of sugar centrals. 


Prices include the value of the con- 
tainer, and are based on delivery at desti- 
nation on board railway cars or, other 
transport vehicles, or in the warehouses 
which the National Union of Sugar Pro- 
ducers has set up in various parts of the 
country. For places which are at a dis- 
tance from centers of distribution, prices 
corresponding to the respective com- 
mercial zone will apply, plus cost of 
freight from the point at which the sugar 
is reshipped. 

The three zones which have been es- 
tablished will be under the administra- 
tion of the National Union of Sugar Pro- 
ducers and are as follows: Zone No. 1, 
Center of the Republic, including Mexico, 
Puebla, Cuernavaca, and the West Coast 
from Nayarit to Nogales; Zone No. 2, 
from Queréta’o to Leon, and including 
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Guadalajara, Tampico, and Veracruz; 
and Zone No. 3, from Aguascalientes to 
Cuidad Juarez. 

Prices established by the _ afore- 
mentioned decree will apply in commu- 
nities throughout the country which are 
connected by rail or highway with pro- 
ducing centers or with the Capital. Such 
prices will not apply to the States of 
Yucatan, Campeche, Tabasco, and the 
territory of Quintana Roo, nor at such 
points as the importation or sale of sugar 
is subject to local taxes. To the maxi- 
mum prices fixed for the sale of sugar 
in such communities the prevailing tax 
surcharges will be added. 

[The Mexican Government has placed white 
and brown sugar under export control. For 


such announcement, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 5, 1942.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Beans Added to List of Products Sub- 
ject to Payment of Import Duty in Free 
Zone of Lower California.—Beans have 
been added to the list of products subject 
to the payment of import duty in Mexico, 
when imported for consumption into the 
Free Zone of Lower California, under 
provisions of a Mexican Treasury circ- 
ular dated September 4, 1942. 

Other products on the list of articles 
subject to duty in the Free Zone, because 
similar goods are produced therein. in- 
clude: Flour, wheat, beer, malt, bread of 
all kinds and similar products, canned 
fish and shellfish similar to those pro- 
duced in the municipalities of Tijuana 
and Ensenada, and edible vegetable oils 
and greases. 


[For previous announcement of the list of 
products subject to duty in the Free Zone, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 10, 
1942. ] 


Samples of Domestic Products Re- 
stricted Export by Mail.—Samples of 
Mexican products can be forwarded by 
mail to foreign destinations only after 
the prior permission of the Ministry of 
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National Economy, according to an an- 
nouncement of October 10, 1942. Ex- 
cepted from this restriction are articles 
made from sugar or cocoa, either in the 
form of candy, candied fruits, chocolates, 
or otherwise; articles made from palm 
fiber; and samples of cotton or wool 
products not exceeding 1 kilogram in 
weight. 

Labor Granted Representation on Fed- 
eral Commission for Economic Plan- 
ning.—The National Peasant Confedera- 
tion of Mexico has been granted repre- 
sentation on the Federal Commission of 
Economic Planning, under provisions of 
a Presidential decree, promulgated Sep- 
tember 22, 1942. Previously, representa- 
tion was granted to the National Work- 
ers and Employers Councils, the National 
Railways of Mexico, and the Petroleos 
Mexicanos. 

[For details of membership and duties of 
the Federal Commission of Economic Plan- 
ning, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Au- 
gust 22, 1942.] 


Newfoundland 


Transport and Communication 


Shipping Priorities to Newfoundland.— 
Shipments of goods to Newfoundland 
(except by air) are now governed by the 
priority regulations of the Newfound- 
land Transportation Control Board 
which requires that shipping destined 
for the Island’s ports be loaded accord- 
ingly. Goods are rated “A,” “B,” “C,” 
etc., in relation to their importance 
to the Island’s wartime needs. Luxury 
goods, such as radios, carry a low rating. 
To avoid disappointment and storage 
charges, exporters are advised to make 
applications for space in writing at least 
2 weeks in advance of the requested ship- 
ping dates, to Furness, Withy, and Co., 
34 Whitehall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Norway 


Transport and Communication 


Motor Vehicles Cannot be Sold With- 
out Permit—Motorists in Norway are 
prohibited from selling their cars with- 
out a permit from the local transport 
committee, which also fixes the price, 
according to press dispaches. 

The press indicates that the Germans 
may have taken this measure so that, in 
the event of an Allied landing, they can 
control all available vehicles. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Agricultural Bank to Acquire Cotton- 
seed.—The Agricultural Bank of Peru 
was authorized to purchase for account 
of the Government any unsold cotton- 
seed offered by producers, under a Su- 
preme Resolution of September 20. The 
price is to be 4.20 soles per quintal, placed 
at port of shipment or at the nearest 
city where there is a cottonseed-oil mill. 
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The Bank is to sell the cottonseed as di- 
rected by the Board for Development of 
Foodstuffs. Any loss incurred will be 
borne by the National Bureau of Food- 
stuffs. 


Syria and Lebanon 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Various Customs Fines and Penalties 
Doubled.—A number of customs fines and 
penalties have been doubled, or more 
than doubled, in Syria and Lebanon, by 
order No. 373/FL of July 17, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Oficiel of July 31. 


Tunisia 
Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


Sardines, “Allaches,’ and Mackerel, 
Salted or Dried: Increased Exportation 
Permitted.—Manufacturers of salted and 
dried sardines, “‘allaches,” and mackerel 
in Tunisia may export 80 percent (for- 
merly 60 percent) of their 1941 produc- 
tion, the remainder being reserved for 
local consumption, according to notice to 
exporters No. 5, published in the Journal 
Oficiel Tunisien of April 18, 1942. 


[For previous announcement, See ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 8, 1941.] 


Sardines and Mackerel, Salted, Dried, 
or Smoked: Export-License Tax In- 
creased.* 

Dried Octopus: Export-License Tax 
Removed.* 

Rosemary: Export-License Tar Fixed.* 

Sulfur, Copper Compounds, and Per- 
manganate of Potash: Stocks Blocked.* 


Turkey 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Service Somewhat Im- 
proved.—Rail transportation from Tur- 
key to Bulgaria and thence to Switzer- 
land has been facilitated by reconstruc- 
tion of the Istanbul-Svilengrad line, Axis 
reports claim. 

As neither Turkey nor Bulgaria has 
available rolling stock for transportation 
to Switzerland, consignors have to rely 
largely on Italian cars. Permission for 
the use of these cars must be obtained 
from German authorities. All permits 
for transportation of goods through Ger- 
man occupied or controlled territory 
must be obtained from the Berlin 
freight-disposition office, which also pre- 
scribes the route to be used. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


Importers Required to Report Pur- 
chases Abroad Not Shipped Within Spec- 
ified Period.—Union of South African 
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owners of merchandise must make a re- 
port of all goods which they have pur- 
chased abroad which have not been 
shipped from the country of origin 
within 4 months after payment, accord- 
ing to regulation in Government Gazette 
of October 23. These goods are subject 
to assignment to the Union Treasury 
which will reimburse the owner and dis- 
pose of the goods if expedient. 


Uruguay 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Coal And Other Fuel: Maximum Prices 
Established.—Maximum sales _ prices 
within the Department of Montevideo 
for coal and other fuel from the United 
States or Great Britain were established 
by a decree of October 8, 1942, published 
in the Diario Oficial of October 14. 

The prices within the other Depart- 
ments of Uruguay will be established 
on the basis of the Montevideo figures, 
plus cost of freight. Montevideo con- 
sumer prices range from 62 pesos per 
ton for coke and domestic coal to 76.50 
pesos per ton for anthracite. 

Aviation Gasoline and Other Ancap 
Products: Maximum Prices  Estab- 
lished —Maximum prices for aviation 
gasoline, and other products sold by the 
National Administration of Alcohol, 
Fuel, and Portland Cement, were estab- 
lished by two decrees dated October 9, 
1942, published in the Diario Oficial of 
October 19. Prices for aviation gasoline 
for sale to dealers range from 0.255 to 
0.27 pesos per liter. 


Exchange and Finance 


Withdrawal of Coins From Circu- 
lation.—The 10 centesimo copper-alum- 
inum coins will cease to be legal tender 
6 months from September 14, according 
to a decree carrying that date, published 
in the Diario Oficial of September 19, 
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Mexico-Guatemala Bridge Speeds 
“Good Neighbor” Aims 


(Continued from p. 4) 


Advantage to United States 


The United States is vitally interesteg 
in the construction of this new bridge. 
The armed forces of the United States jn 
the Central American and Caribbean 
areas are dependent on these railroads 
for ordnance, ammunition, aviation gas. 
oline, and other military supplies. 

The new bridge is of creosoted-timber 
trestle construction, 1,140 feet long. Use 
of the structure as a highway is now 
under consideration, and, if this is de. 
cided upon, a solid floor may be laid to 
facilitate the passage of motor vehicles. 

It is now therefore possible to ship 
in standard cars from many rail points 
in the United States to Suchiate, Mexico, 
by using the lines of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico and the railroad line 
operating between Mexico City, Cordoba, 
and Vera Cruz. In Mexico City these 
two lines have track connections, and in 
Vera Cruz both lines use the same sta. 
tion and yards. Bills of lading can he 
exchanged at Laredo, Tex., and trans- 
shipment will be unnecessary. 


Route Now in Limelight 


Previously, traffic between Mexico and 
Central America via the Suchiate-Ayutla 
border was almost exclusively of a local 
nature. Curtailment of steamship serv- 
ices has brought this important route 
into the limelight in export and import 
circles. Until recently businessmen deal- 
ing with Central American countries had 
only a vague idea that rail services were 
available. 

The International Railways of Cen- 
tral America operate through Guate- 
mala and El Salvador to the port of 
La Union on the Gulf of Fonseca. A 
regular barge service operates from this 
point to Amapala, Honduras, and Puerto 
Morazan, Nicaragua. With the develop- 
ment of the new transfer service across 
the Suchiate River, it will be possible to 
make through shipments by rail to points 
in Mexico, Guatemala, and El Salvador, 
and by barge on the Gulf of Fonseca to 
Honduras and Nicaragua. The boats 
operating on the Gulf of Fonseca are 
Diesel-powered launches, towing un- 
decked barges with a capacity up to 25 
tons. From 6 to 7 hours are required for 
the trip. 

A branch of the Pacific Railroad of the 
North of Nicaragua furnishes direct con- 
nections from Puerto Morazan to Chi- 
nandega, which is located on the main 
line. 


Economic Benefits 


Bananas and coffee are normally Cen- 
tral America’s chief exports, and, because 
of the shortage of shipping, these nations 
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nave been hard hit economically. The 
Central American nations are our Allies 
and are of great strategic importance, 
pecause of their location in relation to 
the all-important Panama _ Canal. 
Transportation improvements in this 
region not only will provide strategic 
penefits to the United States but will in 
some measure alleviate economic distress 
in the nations benefited by this improve- 
ment. 

The importance of the Suchiate River 
Bridge is thus clearly established, and its 
successful and efficient operation is cer- 
tain to affect favorably the interchange 
of commodities between Mexico, the 
United States, and most of Central 
America. 





Balsa—Ecuador’s Contribution 
to War Effort 


(Continued from p. 5) 


ness; it averages from 5 to 10 pounds per 
cubic foot when the trees are from 4 
to 6 years old. 


Lightness Plus Strength 


The peculiar suitability of balsa wood 
for both aircraft and marine apparatus 
is due to its exceptionally light weight; 
it has both buoyancy and dependability. 
Balsa is light—only one-half as heavy 
as cork, but exceptionally strong for its 
weight. 

Balsa, under proper care, is not prone 
to check, split, warp, or shrink, nor is it 
difficult to work, provided the tools are 
sharp. The wood is smooth, compact, 
and very resilient. 


Ouestions of Supply 


After stands of timber have been lo- 
cated, the trees felled, and the lumber 
dried, graded, and transported to sea- 
ports, the greatest problem still remains. 
The chief factor of the supply-demand 
situation in regard to balsa wood is the 
shortage of shipping space. The United 
States War Shipping Administration is 
working constantly to see that ships 
reach the various ports at the proper 
time. 


Varied and Vital Uses 


Balsa has had a number of important 
uses: its basic qualities, either singly or 
in combination, give it exceptional utility 
in certain fields. One of the first uses 
was developed during World War I, 
when balsa made floats for ship mines. 
Since then it has been used extensively 
in life rafts, life preservers, buoys, aqua- 
planes, and other marine and aquatic 
equipment where buoyancy and light- 
hess, combined with strength, are im- 
portant. 


492190—42 3 
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As an insulator—against not only heat 
and cold but also sound—balsa has had 
another important industrial use. Be- 
cause it is smooth, highly resilient, and 
compact, it is often used for protective 
packing to prevent scratching and to ab- 
sorb shocks and vibrations. 

This wood has been the principal ma- 
terial used in the construction of model 
airplanes, where again it is ideal because 
it is light in weight and easy to work. 
Before the United States entered the war, 
between 40 and 50 percent of our imports 
of balsa were taken by builders of model 
planes. 


War Demands Paramount 


All available supplies of balsa are now 
being used to meet military demands. It 
goes into training planes and into large 
cargo ships that will fly supplies to Rus- 
sia, Egypt, China, Britain, and Australia. 
Life rafts, marine equipment, and tech- 
nical apparatus for war purposes use 
large amounts. Balsa’s peacetime fields 
of usefulness have been extended to meet 
a wide variety of war demands. 

There won’t be balsa for toy airplanes, 
but there will be lifefloats for the men of 
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War Agencies Announce 
Program for Importation 


of Balsa Wood 


A public procurement and im- 
portation program for balsa wood 
produced in and exported from Ec- 
uador was announced jointly Octo- 
ber 26 by the Board of Economic 
Warfare, the WPB, and the Com- 
bined Raw Materials Board. 

Under contract agreements, 
drawn pursuant to General Imports 
Order M-63, a selected group of 
balsa-wood importers has been des- 
ignated as agents of the BEW. 
They purchase balsa wood for the 
BEW account, and later repurchase 
it for importation into the United 
States or for sale to agencies of 
the Allied Governments. 

The agents will act as exclusive 
purchasers of balsa wood for re- 
quirements of all the United 
Nations. This arrangement is in | 
accordance with the recommenda- | 
tions of the Combined Raw Mate- 
rials Board, which allocates balsa | 
wood and other strategic materials 





among the United Nations. 

Quantities and qualities to be 
purchased will be specified by BEW. 
All wood not purchased for sale to | 
Allied Governments will be im- | 
ported into the United States. On | 
arrival in the United States the | 
balsa wood will be disposed of under | 
WPB direction at maximum prices | 
to be announced by the BEW. 

First imports under the plan are 
expected to reach United States 
ports this month. 
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our navy and merchant marine, and there 
will be planes—big ones, not models— 
coming off the production lines in grow- 
ing numbers. 





New Rice-Exporting Association 
Formed 


An association known as the Texas 
Rice Export Association has filed papers 
under the Export Trade Act (Webb- 
Pomerene Law) with the Federal Trade 
Commission. The association, which is 
formed for the purpose of exporting rice, 
will maintain offices at 407 Jensen Drive, 
Houston, Tex. 

The officers of the association include: 
K. C. Fortenberry, chairman; R. H. Han- 
cock, vice chairman; R. L. Williams, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Members are: Adol- 
phus Rice Milling Co., Gulf Coast Rice 
Mills, Pfeffer Rice Milling Co., Inc., and 
Pritchard Rice Milling Co. of Houston, 
Tex.; Bay City Rice Mills, Inc., Bay City, 
Tex.; Beaumont Rice Mills, Comet Rice 
Mills, Inc., and Tyrrell Rice Milling Co., 
of Beaumont, Tex.; El Campo Rice Mill- 
ing Co., of El Campo, Tex.; and South- 
western Rice Mill, Inc., of Galveston, Tex. 

Under the provisions of the Export 
Trade Act an association which is formed 
for the purpose of solely engaging in ex- 
port trade will not be declared as a com- 
bination prohibited by the Sherman Act, 
provided that such association does not 
so conduct its business relations as to be 
in restraint of trade within the United 
States or in restraint of the export trade 
of any domestic competitor and, further, 
that there be no agreement or under- 
standing which shall artificially or in- 
tentionally enhance or depress prices 
within the United States. 

A study of the Export Trade Act, its 
operations, and the manner of organiz- 
ing an association under its provisions, 
has been prepared by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce and is in- 
cluded in the June 1939 issue of Com- 
parative Law Series, copies of which may 
be obtained from the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 
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Automotive 
Products 


BraAzIL INCREASES ITS USE OF PRODUCER 
Gas 


The use of producer gas in motor ve- 
hicles is increasing in Brazil, according 
to press dispatches, because of the short- 
age of gasoline and the fact that, even 
under the proposed plan, about 2 years 
would be required to produce alcohol to 
meet fuel requirements. 

In Rio de Janeiro six concerns, having 
a total monthly capacity of 630 units, are 
manufacturing gas-producer apparatus 
for commercial use. The government of 
the State of Sao Paulo has approved a 
project for turning out 10,000 units at 
the cost of 5% contos (approximately 
$275) each, and factories have been es- 
tablished in the States of Santa Catha- 
rina, Parana, and Minas Gerais. 

The light and power company in Rio 
de Janeiro manufactures units for its 
own use and is reported to be operating 
24 trucks and 16 busses on producer gas. 


InpDIA CONVERTS MoToR VEHICLES TO USE 
PRODUCER GAS 


More than 6,000 motor vehicles in In- 
dia have been converted to use producer 
gas, and quotas of steel have been ob- 
tained for converting an additional 
12.000. 

In Bombay owners are encouraged to 
convert their vehicles to the use of pro- 
ducer gas by being granted advances and 
partial exemption from the motor tax. 
In return they agree to quarterly inspec- 
tion, which enables the authorities to 
supervise the maintenance of both ve- 
hicles and producer-gas plants. 

Those wrestling with traffic problems 
raise the question whether it will be pos- 
sible to continue the supply of Govern- 
ment-graded charcoal for producer-gas 
plants in adequate quantities if the Gov- 
ernment price is less than the market 
price of domestic charcoal, as the graded 
charcoal would then be in demand for 
domestic use. 


Beverages 


PRODUCTION OF ALCOHOL FROM ALGERIA’S 
WINE CROP 


The distillation before December 31, 
1942, of such portion of the 1942 Algerian 
of 10,566,800 gallons of alcohol and a 
wine crop as will produce a maximum 
of 10,566,800 gallons of alcohol and a 
minimum of 6,868,400 gallons has been 
ordered by a decree dated September 9, 
1942, published in the Journal Ofificil 
d’Algérie. 


Assuming that the estimated maxi- 
mum production of wine, 383,047,000 
gallons, is attained, the maximum out- 
put of alcohol by December 31, 1942, 
represents a minimum of 33 percent of 
the 1942 wine production. 

It is believed that further demands 
for alcohol are practically certain, since 
wine producers may not sell to the trade, 
up to December 31, 1942, more than 33 
percent of all the wine they hold, includ- 
ing stocks of previous years. 


Chemicals 


MANUFACTURE OF STEEL ABRASIVES IN 
AUSTRALIA 


The manufacture of steel abrasive in 
Australia has become an important in- 
dustry. The Grit Co., Ltd., has erected 
large works to make angular steel grit 
and chilled shot, which are used exten- 
sively in the engineering and foundry 
industries. The factory is also produc- 
ing sandblast abrasives. 





Hitler’s New “War 
Locomotives” 


The first results of Hitler’s plan 
for increased construction of loco- 
motives and freight cars to aid 
German railways are seen in the 
recent completion of a new “war 
locomotive,” says the European 
press. 

Tests have been conducted with 
the big new Kriegslok 52001 and 
the locomotive will now go into 
mass production. In its manu- 
facture 26,000 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) of raw ma- 
terials and 6,000 working hours are 
saved, the Nazi press claims. Lo- 
comotives of the size of the Kriegs- 
lok usually required 7 tons of cop- 
per, while the new locomotive uses 
only 220 kilograms, and the same 
proportions apply in the case of 
tin. The danger of freezing has 
been completely removed, it is 
stated. 

A joint achievement of all Ger- 
man locomotive works, the Kriegs- 
lok is no luxury locomotive but is 
claimed to be suited for war re- 
quirements. 

In addition, a new type of freight 
car is planned. This car will have 
a carrying capacity of 20 tons, com- 
pared with 15 tons for cars pre- 
viously used, notwithstanding a 
reduction in weight from 12 to 8 
tons. The saving in building ma- 
terials is said to vary from 30 to 
63 percent. 














The Grit Co. manufactures steel grit in 
14 grades of fineness to be used in foun. 
dries and engineering works, machine. 
tool factories, aircraft plants, in making 
porcelain enamel and metal sprayers, 
and in the marble, granite, and stone 
trades. 

Before the war, steel abrasives came 
from oversea sources, but Australia js 
now importing only small quantities of 
steel grit. 


ZINC-OXIDE PRODUCTION IN IRELAND 


Industrial Gases, Ltd., is producing 
zinc oxide in Dublin on a commercia] 
scale, according to press dispatches from 
Eire. Manufacture is being carried out 
along lines suggested by the Emergency 
Scientific Research Bureau. 

This product is urgently needed in 
making rubber cables. The output, it js 
stated, is 10 hundredweight weekly. 


ITALY USES SUBSTITUTES IN MANUFACTURE 
OF INSECTICIDES 


Owing to shortages caused by the war, 
Italy is using considerable amounts of 
aluminum arsenate to replace copper in 
insecticides, say European press reports. 
Lead and calcium arsenates are also be- 
ing employed for the same purpose. 

Insecticides based on barium fluosili- 
cate and barium polysulfide are being 
more widely used. In cases where the 
use of copper is still considered essential, 
products containing down to 1.8 percent 
of the metal have been employed suc- 
cessfully. 

A new insecticide of Italian manufac- 
ture is said to be based on mercury 
chlorophenate. 


SALT PRODUCTION IN UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


The South African salt industry, ow- 
ing to war conditions, has advanced 
considerably, according to recent press 
reports. The greater part of the domes- 
tice requirements was formerly met by 
imported salt, most of which came from 
the United Kingdom. Since supplies of 
imported products are running low and 
there is uncertainty as to future ship- 
ments, the country is now looking to 
domestic sources for salt. 

In the Union of South Africa salt is 
not mined as rock salt, but is recovered 
from brine pumped from shallow pits. 
The greater part is obtained during the 
dry months by solar evaporation in shal- 
low dams; artificial heat is used by only 
a few producers. With careful super- 
vision, the quality is equal to the im- 
ported product, but the salt is occasion- 
ally contaminated by dust storms and 
grading is necesSary. The best salt is 
being produced by vacuum-pan crystal- 
lization. 

The national federation formed by the 
Chamber of Salt Producers is attempting 
to put the industry on a better basis, but 
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any of the salt pans are still ineffi- 
ciently operated. The product will have 
be improved if the home market is to 
pe retained after the war. 

About 60 salt pans are being operated 
jn South Africa, producing up to 150,000 
tons, With a value of £130,000. Approx- 
jmately one-third of the total output 
comes from the Herbert Division, Cape 
province. Brandfort, Orange Free State, 
js the second largest producing district. 
Insome years South Africa has exported 
up to 8,000 tons of salt. 

It is considered that the Union is now 
practically self-supporting in this im- 
portant product. 


New PLANT MANUFACTURING Woop 
ALCOHOL IN SWEDEN 


Forss AB of Kopmanholman, Swedish 
pulp producers, recently have erected a 
new plant for the manufacture of wood 
alcohol (methanol), according to Sep- 
tember trade reports. Production has 
begun, it is stated. 


Construction 


BaRBADOS TO ERECT PLANT FOR PROCESSING 
MATERIALS INTO FLOUR 


The government of Barbados, British 
West Indies, has appropriated £15,000 
to erect a factory for processing cassava 
roots into edible flour by the addition of 
a 25-percent portion of wheat. Smaller 
surpluses of sweetpotatoes will also be 
processed into flour. ' 

Most of the machinery necessary for 
the factory is available in the island. 
The ovens will be built of brick. The site 
will be chosen with a view to utilizing 
natural gas so that other fuel resources 
of the island may be conserved and the 
factory may be assured of a steady sup- 
ply of fuel. 


New AIRPORT COMPLETED IN BOLIVIA 


A new airport recently has been com- 
pleted at Guayaramerin, Bolivia, on the 
Brazilian border, which makes weekly air 
service to Guayaramerin from other 
parts of Bolivia possible. 


CANAL-EXTENSION PROJECTS IN INDIA 


The Indian Sarda Canal Extension 
Project, involving the construction of 
352 miles of new channels, 77 miles of 
drains, and the remodeling of 225 miles 
of existing channels, is near completion, 
says the Indian press. The total cultiva- 
ble area served by this project is 281,000 
acres. 

The original canal, completed in 1928, 
takes off from the Sarda River on the 
borders of Nepal in the north of the 
United Provinces and is the longest canal 
in the world. 


RAILWAY PROJECTS IN MEXICO 


Mexico has two railway projects under 
construction which total 800 miles, ac- 
cording to press reports. 

The longer project, 465 miles, connects 
two Atlantic seaports—Puerto Mexico, in 
the State of Vera Cruz, and Campeche, 
the capital of the State of Campeche. 
Because this line is to be built through 
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mountainous country, it is not scheduled 
for completion before 1949. The second, 
in the northwest, is the Sonora-Baja 
California line, running through 335 
miles of level desert, and scheduled for 
completion in 1945. 

Steel rails are imported only when not 
available locally. Large quantities of 
steel, however, must be imported for the 
bridges that require wide plates, as 
Mexican mills produce none wider than 
18 inches. Silicon-steel members must 
also be imported. 


NEW RAILWAY UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN 
RUMANIA 


Construction has started on a new rail- 
way line between Piatra Neamt and 
Britstricioara, Rumania, according to the 
German press. This line is being built 
primarily to facilitate the movement of 
manganese, copper and bauxite, it is 
stated. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


ARGENTINA’S IMPORTS OF ELECTRICAL GOODS 


A report of imports of electrical goods 
during the first 9 months of 1941 has 
recently been published by Argentina. 
In most cases the value of the goods im- 
ported was considerably less than during 
the corresponding period of 1940; im- 
ports of telephone cables increased, how- 
ever. 

The following table shows the value of 
leading classes of electrical goods im- 
ported during the first 9 months of 1941 
and the amount of increase or decrease, 
compared with the first 9 months of 1940. 


[In thousands of pesos] 








| Increase 
| or de- 
| First 9| crease, 
Item months} compared 
of 1941 | with first 
9 months 
1940 
| 
Motors and dynamos over \% horse- | 
power, and parts | 952 — 560 
Electric cables of copper } 2,201 —1, 875 
Telephone cables and accessories | 3,860 +890 
Battery and accumulator parts | 1,039 —74 
Glass bulbs for lamps and tubes | 435 +111 
Radio-telephone apparatus 87 —90 
Radio receiving sets ; 1,996 +21 
Other telephone apparatus and ac- 
cessories 747 —127 
Switches, circuit-breakers, cut-outs, 
ete all 286 —373 
Change-over switches for telephone 
installations, etc 442 | — 269 
Lamps 5A7 | —649 
Torches 74 } — 220 
Other electrical goods, n. e. s 2, 864 | —147 
Loudspeakers 1h] | —278 
Parts for radio installations 1, 481 865 
Meters ee 1, 258 } —H72 





BRAZIL’S PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF 
ELECTRICITY 


Aggregate sales of electricity for power 
and light in the cities of Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, and Santos, Brazil, amounted 
to 1,817,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1941, 
according to the European press—almost 
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10 percent more than the total of 1,658,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1940. During 
the 12-month period, the number of con- 
sumers increased from 561,868 to 591,935; 
the capacity of the generating plants, 
from 554,234 to 556,509 kilowatts; and 
the total connected load, from 1,202,809 to 
1,286,890 kilowatts. 

The transforming plant of the joint 
undertakings increased its capacity by 
51,618 kilovolt-amperes during the year, 
making a total capacity of 1,610,828 kilo- 
volt-amperes. Forty-one miles of lines 
were added to the transmission system, 
bringing the aggregate to 2,052 miles. 

Distribution is mainly by overhead 
lines, totaling 31,063 miles, including 
1,330 miles added in 1941. 


SWITZERLAND INCREASES ELECTRIC-POWER 
SUPPLY 


Existing power plants in Switzerland 
are reported by the press to be capable 
of producing 8,300,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
annually, approximately 4,600,000,000 
kilowatt-hours normally being produced 
between April and September and 3,700,- 
000,000 between October and March. 

In anticipation of increased demands 
for electricity, several new power proj- 
ects are under way. Two power plants, 
the Innertkirchen and the Verbois works, 
will be completed and in operation by the 
end of 1942, and two others, the Ruppers- 
wil River power works and the Lucendro 
reservoir power station, are under con- 
struction. It is expected that half the 
output of the Rupperswil plant will be 
used to supply current for the country 
generally, and half will be used by the 
railways. 

It is also planned to collect the waters 
of the Gotthard Lakes in a reservoir near 
Airolo and to erect a power station in that 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA DESTROYS SOME 
COCOA 


The entire 1942 midcrop of cocoa 
grown in the Gold Coast is to be de- 
stroyed on the recommendation of the 
Cocoa Advisory Board, says a Septem- 
ber report. 

Purchasing centers were established at 
all points for which there was a price 
differential in Ashanti, Western Province, 
Eastern Province, and Trans-Volta. If 
any of these centers were found to be 
incapable of dealing with all the crop 
offered, additional centers were to be set 
up, as the harvesting revealed any dis- 
crepancy. The licensed purchasers were 
required to deliver their purchases to 
the nearest destruction dump, and none 
was to be accepted at ports unless the 
Local Controller agreed. 

Units of 1 ton or more were required, 
and anything less was not to be accepted. 
The cocoa was to be packed in strong 
bags stitched at the mouth, and contain- 
ing 14913 pounds each. As the bags were 
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returnable, they had to be marked 
clearly so as to be recognizable, but li- 
censees had to make their own arrange- 
ments for the collection of the empty 
bags. 


CorFrEE EXPORTS FROM FRENCH WEST 
AFRICA 


Exports of coffee beans from the Ivory 
Coast in 1939 (ater statistics not avail- 
able) amounted to 185,707 metric quin- 
tals (1 metric quintal=220.46 pounds). 
Of this total, France received 61 per- 
cent. 





Mexican Cotton Consump- 
tion Jumps 50 Percent 


Mexico’s consumption of cotton 
in the season ended July 1, esti- 
mated at 330,000 bales, represents 
an increase of about 50 percent 
over the preceding season. More- 
over, the current season is expected 
to see a further increase. This 
trend is reported in the Bank of 
Mexico’s monthly business survey. 

Mexico, like the United States, 
is consuming most of its own cot- 
ton crop as a result of wartime 
stimulus to cotton-cloth produc- 
tion. The Mexican cotton harvest 
this year has been estimated at 
between 380,000 and 450,000 bales. 

Cotton textile mills throughout 
the Western Hemisphere have been 
operating at record or near-record 
levels to meet increased wartime 
demand for textiles. 

In Mexico, consumption of cotton 
textiles has been stimulated partly 
as a result of the difficulty of ob- 
taining wool and rayon from out- 
side sources. Mexico ordinarily 
consumes around 10,000,000 pounds 
of combed wool annually. It pro- 
duces only one-third of this 








amount. Wool imports formerly 
came mainly from Australia, the 
United States, and Argentina. 
The combination of shipping short- 
age and war demand for wool in 
the United States reduced Mex- 
ico’s imports. 

As for rayon, the United States 
has allocated a portion of its pro- 
duction to keep Mexican mills 
going. Nevertheless, the Bank of 
Mexico’s business survey reveals 
that some mills have been forced 
to close. 

But the Mexican textile industry, 
like that in Brazil, Argentina, and 
elsewhere in the hemisphere, has 
found large nearby outlets for its 
products during the wartime de- 
cline in competition for export 
markets. Central America, espe- 
cially, has taken increased quan- 
tities of Mexican textiles. 

Rising prices of raw materials 
and shipping problems, however, 
raise obstacles to further develop- 
ment of the export market for 
Mexican textiles. 
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The Ivory Coast accounts for over 97 
percent of all coffee exports from the 
seven colonies comprising the Federation 
known as French West Africa—French 
Guinea following with 2 percent, and 
Dahomey with 1 percent. Trends in the 
Ivory Coast are therefore of correspond- 
ing importance in considering industry 
in these Colonies. 

An order of August 13, 1942, forbids 
the shipment of coffee waste from the 
Ivory Coast. It is reported that this 
order indicates that coffee has been 
added to the list of foodstuffs the con- 
sumption of which has been curtailed 
for the benefit of France. 


Grain and Products 


CoRN SURPLUS IN ARGENTINA 


Although the 1940-41 Argentine corn 
crop has been used for fuel both locally 
and in Uruguay, there still remains in 
the country some 9,000,000 tons of the 
1941-42 harvest, of which estimates place 
not more than 2,000,000 tons for local 
food consumption. 

Export demand is extremely small, and 
total shipments abroad in 1942 have 
totaled only about 150,000 tons. It is 
thought in the trade that the Govern- 
ment will permit corn bought in the open 
market to be exported by charging an 
export premium of 2 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams, inasmuch as the Grain Board has 
only small quantities on hand—probably 
not more than 1,000,000 tons. Most sell- 
ers to the Board have already repur- 
chased their produce, accepting the 
grant of about 1.40 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION ON BOLIVIAN 
HIGHLANDS 


It has been demonstrated by 4 years 
of experimentation that wheat can now 
be successfully grown on the Altiplano 
of Bolivia. According to the results of 
the experiment which were published in 
La Paz during August, the owner of a 
farm near Lake Titicaca claimed that 
wheat would grow at an altitude of 3,800 
meters, provided there is rainfall of 300 
millimeters during the growing season 
and the temperature is warm enough to 
grow the hardier cereals. 

A seed known as “Mentana” was said 
to have produced the best results of those 
planted. In good land, protected from 
the strong winds, this seed was reported 
to yield 85 Spanish quintals (1 Spanish 
quintal=101.43 pounds) per hectare. On 
poor, exposed land, with insufficient 
rainfall, it produced only 13 quintals per 
hectare. Should it be possible to grow 
wheat on a commercial scale on the Alti- 
plano, the food situation of the Bolivian 
highlands would be vastly improved. 


Fish and Products 


IRELAND’S 1942 CATCH OF FISH AND LOBSTERS 


Sea fish (other than shell fish) caught 
off the shores of Eire during the first 6 
months of 1942 amounted to 94,442 hun- 
dredweight. Although this catch was 
much less than that for the correspond- 
ing period of 1941, which was 142,126 
hundredweight, it was _ considerably 
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greater than the catches for the first 
half of the pre-war years 1937 and 1938, 
which were 71,281 and 64,997 hundred. 
weight, respectively. 

In the first 6 months of 1942 the lob- 
ster catch showed an upward trend, ow- 
ing to increased demand on the local 
markets, and reached 59,076 hundred- 
weight, as compared with 26,092 hundred- 
weight in the corresponding period of 
1941. 


Spices and Related Products 


VANILLA-BEAN CROP IN SOCIETY ISLANDS 


The 1942 vanilla-bean crop of French 
Oceania is unofficially estimated at 120 
tons, though 3 months ago the trade be- 
lieved it would equal that of 1941—160 
tons. There does not seem to be any 
good reason for this decreased estimate, 
as the new plantings during recent years 
should offset any damage to the crop last 
February by storms, so that, all things 
considered, this year’s crop should equal, 
if not surpass, that of last year. 

During the April—June quarter of 1942 
about 30,500 kilograms of vanilla were 
shipped from Papeete. Practically the 
entire amount was carried over from the 
preceding quarter, as no shipments were 
made during that period. In fact, the 
quantity is about 12 tons less than the 
amount estimated as being held for ship- 
ment at the end of the January—March 
quarter. 

In the first quarter of 1942 there was 
a tendency to increase vanilla prices. 
However, when Madagascar came into 
the hands of the British and there was a 
prospect that the vanilla from that island 
and adjacent production areas would en- 
ter the American market, local exporters 
experienced difficulty in securing bids, 
and that, coupled with the fact that the 
April—June quarter is a between-season 
period when practically no vanilla is on 
the market, led to a lower price trend in 
Tahiti during the second quarter of the 
year. A comparison of the average ex- 
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“Chaos Is Come Again” 
From a Dutchman who, living in a 
neutral country, has recently vis- 
ited the Netherlands (September 
1942): 

« |,. The popular temper is 
getting worse. There is chaos in 
our business, the bulb trade. Fixed 
jnland purchase prices and fixed 
export rates leave a small margin— 
put, as the demand is much larger 
than the supply, it is practically 
impossible to buy anything at all 
at the fixed minimum inland rates. 

“Germany ‘buys’ practically all 
we bulb traders have left, and so 
there is little available for other 
countries. The crops in our dis- 
trict (former domicile of the 
writer) were fair, but in North Hol- 
land Province somewhat lighter. 

“Only this week they have | 
started shipping, but in very small | 
quantities. This is because of the 
very bad summer we have had all 
over Europe. Nothing but rain and 
dark, gusty weather. It was a | 
worse summer than anyone can 
remember; at the end of August 
growers were still harvesting daf- 
fogls....” 














port prices of the three best grades of 
vanilla exported from French Oceania, 
for the second quarters of 1941 and 1942, 
is shown in the following table: 


{Francs per kilogram] 





| W hits Yellow Cireen 
label | label label 
Month 


1o41 | 1942 | roan | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 


April 270 300 | 250 | 385 140 250 
May °60 $25 245 320 135 220) 
June 200) 3) 255 300 130 200 





Nore.—During the second quarter of 1942 the buying 
rate of exchange remained at 43.164 franes per U. 8. 
dollar. 


Because there was no shipping space 
available for the exportation of vanilla 
from Tahiti during the first quarter of 
1942, the variable export tax of 66.30 
francs per kilogram was carried over to 
the second quarter, insofar as shipments 
which were actually placed in the ware- 
houses on the wharf during the first 
quarter were concerned. 

For all practical purposes this resulted 
in the application of the first quarter’s 
rate to the second quarter, and therefore 
the second quarter’s rate of 103.98 francs 
per kilogram was carried over by the Gov- 
ernment and made applicable to the third 
quarter of the year. 

The variable war tax on vanilla has 
been set at 86.10 francs per kilogram for 
the fourth quarter of 1942. 

In view of the current trend toward 
lower prices, the exporters are consider- 
ing an attempt to have the Government 
of French Oceania lower or even remove 
the war tax on vanilla. They seem to 
fear that if the present price trend con- 
tinues, the point may soon be reached 
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when it will no longer be profitable for 
Tahitian cultivators to produce vanilla, 
and that if the war tax is continued it is 
likely to hasten that time. However, no 
action has as yet been taken. 

Very little vanilla comes on the market 
at Tahiti during the April—June quarter 
of the year, as the crop has just been 
or is in process of being harvested. How- 
ever, toward the end of the quarter there 
may have been a little of the new crop 
available, as well as about 8 tons carried 
over from the old crop. 


Vegetables and Products 
ARGENTINA’S 1942 Porato Crop LARGE 


The net potato crop of Argentina for 
1941-42, according to the third official 
estimate, is expected to reach 1,362,000 
tons, a yield of 229,000 tons, or 32.1 per- 
cent, more than last season. The area 
planted to potatoes was 237,000 hectares, 
of which 215,500 hectares were cropped— 
the gross yield being 6,691 kilograms per 
hectare. 

Reportedly, the prospective supply of 
potatoes is sufficient to meet all domestic 
requirements until the new potato crop 
from the northern producing areas is 
brought in. Therefore, the Ministry of 
Agriculture has authorized the exporta- 
tion of 115,500 bags of potatoes to Uru- 
guay, bringing the total to 220,000 bags. 


BROADBEAN PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


Spanish production of dried broad- 
beans in 1942 is unofficially estimated to 
be 705,300 metric quintals, compared 
with 703,840 metric quintals in 1941. 

The production of broadbeans (“faba 
vicia”) has not yet recovered the posi- 
tion which it occupied during the decade 
before the Spanish civil war, when aver- 
age acreage for the years 1926 to 1935 
amounted to 213,000 hectares, and the 
average production was 2,021,000 metric 
quintals or 202,000 metric tons, of both 
fresh and dried broadbeans. Even to- 
ward the end of the decade preceding 
the civil war, the acreage, which had in 
1928 reached 236,000 hectares, was be- 
ginning to decline, and the area under 
cultivation during the last 5 years of that 
decade amounted to 201,000, 192,000, 
199,000, 210,000, and 205,000 hectares, re- 
spectively. Yields varied during the 5- 
year period without respect to acreage 
sown, and the record harvest, 2,398,000 
metric quintals, was produced in 1932— 
the year the smallest acreage was sown. 

Spanish Department of Agriculture 
officials have stated that the yield in 
broadbeans depends less upon acreage 
than upon local growing conditions as 
affected by seasonal changes. 

On an average, it may be said that the 
dried-broadbean output accounts for 60 
percent of the total broadbean crop. 


Furs 


SWEDEN’s Fur Stocks DECREASED 


Stocks on Sweden’s fox and mink 
farms at the end of July were substan- 
tially lower than a year earlier, and 
higher prices are indicated. 
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Silver foxes dropped to 64,000 from a 
total of 93,000 in 1941; blue foxes totaled 
27,000 in 1942, against 36,000 in the pre- 
ceding year; and minks numbered 64,000 
compared with 91,000 a year earlier. 

Breeders are exerting every effort to 
maintain the number of animals at the 
present level, but shortage of meat waste 
and other feed may necessitate a reduc- 
tion. 

The first large fur auction is scheduled 
for the end of November, at which pro- 
spective buyers are expected from Hun- 
gary, Germany, Switzerland, Portugal, 
and Morocco. 

Prior to the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe, the United States imported siz- 
able quantities of both undressed-fox, 
other than silver or black, and mink furs 
from Sweden. In 1940, the last full year 
for which import data are available, 
U. S. imports of fox furs from Sweden 
numbered 16,291 valued at $147,871, and 
mink 4,864 valued at $25,836. 


Hardware 


TOOL PRODUCTION EXPANDED IN INDIA 


Production of axes, boring and jump- 
ing bars, carpenter’s augers, vises, twist 
drills, and other small tools used in man- 
ual operations has been greatly expanded 
in India since the beginning of the war, 
the press states. 

The manufacture of pickaxes is now 
confined mainly to one firm, which is 
planning to increase its present monthly 
capacity of 60,000 to 80,000 by the end 
of this year. Hand-forgers and railway 
shops have started making pickaxes, and 
it is believed they will be able to produce 
at the rate of 60,000 a month. Felling 
axes are being produced in steadily 
mounting numbers, and a future monthly 
output of 30,000 is anticipated. 

It was reported in July that during the 
preceding 9 months 142,000 hand axes 
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were hand forged by small firms. Pro- 
duction of boring and jumping bars 
during the same period totaled approx- 
imately 200,000; carpenter’s augers, 
made by manual processes, 9,000; and 
vises, 5,000. 


Iron and Steel 


IRON SULFIDE DEPOSITS FOUND IN 
MANCHURIA 


Discovery of extensive deposits of iron 
sulfide at Wutalieti, in Heian Province, 
Manchuria, is reported by the British 
press. The deposits reportedly contain 
24 percent iron, 45 percent sulfur, and 
some gold and silver. 


Machinery Other 
Than Electrical 


MINING MACHINERY SCARCE IN 
AUSTRALIA 
The transfer of machinery from one 
mine property to another has become a 
common practice in Australia, according 
to trade reports. Many manufacturers 


of mining machinery are now engaged in 
war work, and this, combined with trans- 
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portation problems, has made it in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain new equip- 
ment. 


CANADA’S IMPORTS OF FARM MACHINERY 
DECLINE 


Farm machinery and implements im- 
ported by Canada in June 1942 were 
valued at $2,121,435, a sharp decrease 
from $3,099,734, the value of imports 
in June 1941. The decline resulted 
mainly from a curtailment of tractor 
imports, which dropped from 2,255 in 
June 1941 to 921 in June 1942. 

There was also a considerable de- 
crease in the number of mowers and 
combines imported this year. Only 135 
mowers were received in June 1942, com- 
of mining machinery are now engaged in 
war work, and this, combined with trans- 
pared with 386 in June 1941; and 204 
combines were received in 1942, com- 
pared with 453 in 1941. 

The leading items of farm-machinery 
imports in June 1942 are shown in the 
following table: 


Item (and number) 


Cream separators (80)__-----_------ $2, 836 
Separator repair pares. ............- 5, 877 
Milking macnines.................. 40,00 
CS SE 
i nee ee 6, 183 
Harvesters and binders (30) ------ 43, 194 
Hay loaders and tedders- eases 1, 382 
Mowing machines (135)_-.------.-. 29, 883 
Grain. Gieeners.............- : 4, 577 
Horse rakes (63) -- = ; : gid 
Cultivators- _---- RN ey Serer ees 43, 769 
Grain drills_-_-_----- 7, 190 
Disk harrows- -- Binsin salt ennai nota : 2, 732 
CS ee 4,475 
Disk plows ssi niente se 6, 475 
Moldboard plows. eee re 40, 841 
ol |, : 
Land rollers and packers- --- -- 315 
Combines (204)__---- - 271, 186 
Threshers- sila pee 6, 332 
Thresher repair parts_ i 30, 211 
Lighting plants for farm use_- 3, 264 
Feed cutters 13, 436 
Vegetable graders . 12, 170 
Grain grinders (117) ---- ; 13, 064 
Hay presses--_-- 1, 084 
Manure spreader: rs : (70) - : ’ 10, 731 
Spades and shovels- _- 1, 551 
Spraying and dusting mac hines 43, 499 
Tractors (921) . ‘ 803, 910 
Tractor parts_ -_- ; 618, 654 
Windmills and parts_. : 7, 493 
General farm implements, n. e. s 6, 164 


CANADIAN MINING COMPANY EXPANDS 


The Polaris Taku Mining Co., Ltd., i 
planning to spend approximately $100,- 
000 for new equipment for roasting and 
cyaniding flotation concentrates at its 
property in Tulsequah, British Colum- 
bia, according to trade reports. The 
roasting unit will include roaster, dust 
collector, flues and stack; and the 
cyaniding unit will have thickeners, ball 
mill and classifier, agitators, filters, Mer- 
ril Crowe gold precipitating unit, and 
melting furnace. 

The company also plans to install a 
Diesel electric-power plant of 150 horse- 
power. 


SWEDEN’S MACHINERY EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


The value of Sweden’s machinery im- 
ports increased to 27,100,000 crowns in 
July 1942, compared with 24,600,000 
crowns a year earlier. The total value of 
machinery imports for the first 7 months 
of 1942 has been only 148,600,000 crowns, 
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| ™ 
Argentina Ships Beef to 
Peru 


The newspaper El Comercio of 
Lima, Peru, reports that the 
Argentine refrigerated merchant 
steamer Skogland (formerly Swed- 
ish) arrived in Callao with a cargo 
of 500 tons of frozen beef for 
the Lima-Callao district. It states 
that the Peruvian Government is 
signing a contract for the delivery 
of 6,000 tons more at the rate of 
about 500 tons a month. The 
steamer Rio de La Plata was scheqd- 
uled to arrive with 550 tons of | 
frozen beef. This beef, the news- 
paper states, is of a quality defj- 
nitely superior to that to which the 
public has been accustomed. The | 
quarters of beef, 10,000 pieces 
of 50 kilograms each, are each 
wrapped in a cotton cloth covering, 
Six thousand tons is the equivalent 
of 30,000 live animals. 
| In the past Lima has received 

most of its beef from within the 
country, chiefly from the south- 
ern Departments—Abancay, Cuzco, 
Puno, Moquegay, and Arequipa. 
These cattle were usually shipped 
by rail to Mollendo and from there 
by boat toCallao. From other dis- 
tricts, especially those to the north, 
cattle were shipped to the capital 
by truck. 

At the present time an epidemic 
of the “aftosa pest” has caused a 
quarantine to be placed on cattle 
from Arequipa and the south, and 
shortage of tires has cut off the 
shipments by truck from the north. 
In years past cattle were driven 
on foot along the roads, but the 
overnight pastures have long since 
been destroyed or turned to other 
purposes—therefore the _ cattle 
must come by truck or not at all. 
The Provinces of Peru are also 
short of meat, and Fridays have 
been observed as meatless days for 
several months. 

Nicaragua was a former source 
of supply, but the price has gone 
up 40 percent (Nicaragua now ships 
to Panama). The freights have 
reportedly gone up 100 percent on 
account of the war, and the in- 


surance “costs about as much 
as the cargo,” says the article here 
cited. Both Ecuador and Chile 


have prohibited the export of meat. 

Because of the improved stand- 
ard of living in Lima and environs, 
that city is now consuming 120,000 
head of cattle a year, whereas, only 
2 years ago, the consumption stood 
at 95,000 head. 














however—a sharp drop from 202,600,000 
crowns during the corresponding period 
of 1941. The decrease of 54,000,000 
crowns (approximately $13,085,238) is 
said to be due largely to Germany’s fail- 
ure to make deliveries. 
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chinery exports were valued at 

15,900,000 crowns in July 1942, compared 

with 15,600,000 crowns in July 1941. Ex- 

rts for the first 7 months of 1942 were 

greater than for the first 7 months 

of 1941, totaling 113,600,000 and 111,600,- 
900 crowns, respectively. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


MEDICINAL HerBS GROWN AND EXPORTED 
BY Morocco 


Morocco is said to be well adapted to 
the growing of a variety of medicinal 
herbs and plants, because of diversity of 
climate and soils and a plentiful supply 
of native labor. Among the principal 
herbs grown are belladonna, camomile, 
coriander, bugwort, digitalis, seagrapes, 
eucalyptus, gentian, mint, passionflower, 
thyme, and valerian. 





a 


Japs, Aping Adolf, Tell 
Some “Whoppers” 


Dr. Hubertus J. Van Mook, Neth- 
erlands Minister of Colonies, 
pointed out in a recent London 
broadcast that the Japanese are 
faced with four “insurmountable 
difficulties” in their organization 
of the occupied Netherlands Indies: 
the language differences, the at- 
tempt to force Japanese culture on 
the natives “which deeply hurts 
the healthy nationalism of the 
Indonesian,” the disclocation of 
the Indies economic and social life, 
and chaotic transport conditions. 

“How for instance, was it pos- 
sible,” he asked, “to ‘repair the 
drydock’ of Tanjung Priok, harbor 
of Batavia, and ‘put it back into 
commission’ after a few weeks 
when it was actually sunk at 
Tjilatiap, far away on the other 
side of Java? How was it possible 
to ‘refloat hundreds of ships’ when 
only a few score had been sunk 
and most of them had succeeded 
in escaping, and how was it pos- 
sible to ‘repair an oil refinery’ in a 
period too short even to clear up 
the ruins?” 

Vague but optimistic stories 
about the “reopening of oil wells” 
have in fact been realized only to 
a slight extent, Dr. Van Mook as- 
serts. “After some months the 
Japanese radio announced that the 
extremely insignificant and easily 
accessible Wonokromo oilfield near 
Sourabaya was about to produce 
again. Significant in this connec- 
tion is the fact that the same 
broadcasters have been telling, 
| time and again and at great 
length, how the Japanese have been 
making oil from rubber and motor 
fuel from sugar.” 
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In 1941 Morocco’s exports of medicinal 
herbs and plants to France were valued 
at 70,000,000 francs, and it is expected 
that the figure will reach 100,000,000 
francs in 1942, Prior to the war, Moroc- 
can herbs were relatively unknown and 
their quality little appreciated, but now 
France takes practically all that Morocco 
can produce. 


Main difficulties are encountered in 
collecting and transporting the herbs. 
Producing regions are chiefly in southern 
Morocco, far from railways, and goods 
must be carried by camel or mule cara- 
van, a slow and expensive method. 

To improve the product for export, an 
association is proposed to set up stand- 
ards, to remedy unfavorable growing 
conditions, and regulate prices paid to 
growers, collectors, and brokers. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


COLOMBIA’s MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY 


There are 340 motion-picture theaters 
in operation in Colombia, plus 75 open- 
air theaters. Seven new theaters were 
built in 1941, and three have been con- 
structed this year. 

Of the permanent theaters, 323 are 
wired for sound and 250 have more than 
one projector. Only 4 are air-condi- 
tioned, however. Approximately 60 per- 
cent of the projection equipment now in 
use was manufactured in the United 
States. Much of the remaining 40 per- 
cent was made in Europe and is said to 
be either obsolete or inadequate for 
present needs. 


INDIA CURTAILS PRODUCTION AND USE OF 
FILMS 


Production of any film exceeding 
11,000 feet in length and any trailer ex- 
ceeding 400 feet in length has been for- 
bidden by the Government of India, ac- 
cording to trade reports. The exhibition 
at a single performance of one or more 
Indian-made trailers with a total length 
of more than 400 feet is also prohibited. 

These orders have been issued in an 
effort to conserve existing stocks of raw 
film and to assure an adequate supply for 
defense needs. All raw film used in In- 
dia is imported. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes, 
and Resins 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA’S EXPORTS OF 
BEESWAX 


A declaration of all stocks of beeswax 
was ordered by the Government of 
French West Africa on July 13, 1942, with 
a view to exporting the entire quantity 
to France. 

Exports of this commodity, which is 
used extensively in the preparation of 
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medicinal ointments and for a number 
of other purposes, are shown in the fol- 
lowing table for the period 1936-39: 


{In metric quintals] ! 














Country of destination 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 

ES SE OE re PaaS EC es FENN S 
France _...|2,755 |1, 859 |1, 704 | 1,817 
Germany _. : 174 10; 200 20 
United Kingdom --- 386 | 546 1,706 | 2,111 
Belgium a q . 93 61 30 
United States __- . 197 |1,200 | 647 579 
Netherlands 225 |} 330) 127 182 
hg, ee 4 be ee 
British colonies -_- 1 > fee 
Portuguese colonies a 39 » 2 ees 
Sweden_._____- } | R22: 
Denmark ee 50 
Other countries | 163 


Total 13,900 |4,078 |4, 468 | 4,789 





11 metric quintal equals 220.46 pounds. 


SPANISH RESIN COMPANY EXPANDS 


A Spanish resin company, Union 
Resinera S. A., has acquired additional 
pine forests and will erect a new plant 
in the Sierra de Cazorla region, accord- 
ing to September trade reports. 

The company will also expand its 
plant facilities for the treatment of by- 
products and for producing celluloid. 
Its capital has been increased from 
75,000,000 pesetas to 125,000,000. 

The entire output of resin and turpen- 
tine, it is reported, will be used for do- 
mestic requirements. 


New ACTIVITIES OF SWEDEN’S CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


The production of liquid rosin has 
taken an important place in the Swedish 
chemical industry since the war, ac- 
cording to September trade reports. It 
is a byproduct obtained in the manufac- 
ture of sulfate pulp from pine. A soap 
is separated from the waste liquor and is 
then precipitated with sulfuric acid or 
sodium bisulfate to obtain liquid rosin. 

The product is a thick, dark-brown 
oil, at times somewhat cloudy. The 
resin, usually purified through distilla- 
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tion, is separated into the following ap- 
proximate percentages: Fuel oil, 5 ; fatty 
acids (refined tall oil) , 45; solid rosin, 20; 
and pitch, 30. The quantities of these 
products, as well as the quality, vary ac- 
cording to the composition of the crude 
rosin and the type of distillation. 

The products obtained have many uses 
in industry. The refined tall oil is the 
most valuable and is used in making hard 
and soft soaps. It also produces an oil 
of the linseed type by esterification with 
glycerin; when a siccative is added this 
oil will dry easily and can be used as a 
substitute for linseed oil in varnish. Tall 
oil is an excellent raw material for pro- 
ducing sulfonated oils of the type used in 
the textile industry; it is also employed 
in making linoleum. 

The rosin obtained through distillation 
produces rosin size. The liquid rosin is 
used for several purposes—in making 
asphalt emulsion, core-oil, disinfectants, 
and sheep and cattle soap. The pitch 
has many uses, particularly for the 
manufacture of lac varnish and print- 
ers’ ink and as a substitute for asphalt 
in road building. 

Phytosterine, an alcohol compound 
generally found in animal fats, is an 
important ingredient of liquid rosin. It 
can be obtained in crystalline form and 
is a valuable agent for refining petroleum 
jelly and grease; it can also be used in 
medicinal and cosmetic preparations and 
in the manufacture of marine oil. Phy- 
tosterine may also find a possible use in 
making vitamin and hormone products. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New ALUMINUM FACTORY FOR AUSTRALIA 


The erection of a new aluminum fac- 
tory in Australia, at an estimated cost 
of £750,000, has been announced by the 
British press. The plant is to be built by 
the Commonwealth Government to meer 
the requirements of the Australian mu- 
nitions and aircraft industries. 
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BRAZIL’S PRODUCTION OF BAUXITE 


With estimated reserves of about 
120,000,000 tons of bauxite, Brazil ranks 
fifteenth among world producers of this 
ore. Large quantities are supplied by the 
Pocos de Caldas Plateau in Minas Gerais, 
where two types of the mineral are found. 

Studies covering 7,000,000 tons of re- 
serves have been made, according to 
press reports. Analysis of a sample rep- 
resenting 10 percent of the total avail- 
able material shows from 60 to 65 percent 
Al.O:. 

PRODUCTION OF TIN IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 

The production of tin in Trail, British 
Columbia, has been announced by the 
British press. An August report states 
that approximately 15 percent of the 
country’s requirements are met by a com- 
pany producing tin as a byproduct of 
lead-zinc-silver operations. Before 
World War II, no tin was produced in 
Canada. 


Tin MINES RESUME OPERATIONS IN 
BRITISH MALAYA 


The Japanese claim that 75 tin mines 
have resumed operations in the Kinta 
Valley in Perak, British Malaya, with 
10,000 laborers employed. 


NEW METAL REFINERY IN COLOMBIA 


The erection of a new metal refinery 
at Ibague (Tolima), Colombia, for the 
exploitation of waste from the region’s 
gold mines is reported by the press. 
Estimated daily capacity is 80 tons of 
commercial concentrates, including lead, 
zinc, gold, silver, mercury, manganese, 
and molybdenum. The total cost, with 
working capital, is estimated at 250,000 
pesetas. 


HUNGAPIAN CONCERN TO PRODUCE MAGNE- 
STUM METAL 


In view of the demand of the Hun- 
garian aluminum industry for magne- 
sium, a license has been granted the 
Hungarian State Iron, Steel & Engineer- 
ing Works for the production of magne- 
sium metal, according to a European 
press report. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


UTILIZATION OF HORSE CHESTNUTS IN 
SWEDEN 


Horse chestnuts (Aesculus hippocas- 
tanum) grown in central and southern 
Sweden, a local authority finds, have 
many industrial uses. 

They are rich in fatty substances, 
starch, and saponin, all of which are 
now scarce in Sweden. The oil is of high 
quality, with an almondlike flavor, and 
the starch content can be made into an 
edible yellow-white meal not included 
in the Swedish rationing program. This 
meal also has an agreeable almond taste 
and is suitable for use in the manufac- 
ture of confectionery. The saponin, pre- 
viously an import commodity, may be 
used for fire extinguishing purposes. 

According to plans, says a September 
report, a factory will be built this fall in 
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Jonkoping, Sweden, where aPProximate| 
1 metric ton of horse chestnuts will be 
processed daily. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


ARGENTINA'S PETROLEUM PRropucTIoy 


Petroleum production in Argenting 
during the first 6 months of this year, ge. 
cording to official figures, amounted to 
1,842,790 cubic meters (Government. 
controlled production 1,179,499 cubic 


meters, and private output 663,291 cubic | 


meters), compared With 1,692,689 cubic 
meters yielded during the same period of 
1941—a gain of 8.9 percent. Govern. 
ment-controlled production increased 9 
percent over the first half of 1941, ang 
private output gained 7.6 percent. (1 
cubic meter 6.3 barrels.) 


Rubber and 
Products 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA PRODUCES Witp 
RUBBER 


The wild rubber of the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria has become increasingly valu- 
able, especially since nine-tenths of plan- 
tation rubber from other sources is now 
in Japanese hands, according to British 
trade reports. In 1938 these two terri- 
tories exported 8,218,000 pounds of rub- 
ber and the British Cameroons exported 
1,663,000 pounds. 


PRODUCTION OF RUBBER IN FRENCH 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


Interest has been revived in the pro- 
duction of rubber from roots of the Lan- 
Folphia thollonii plant that grows in 
French Equatorial Africa, because of in- 
creased demand and a new, easier 
method of extracting the rubber. 

The Landolphia is a low-growing shrub 
with roots the width of a man’s finger, 
sometimes extending for long distances 
underground. After being pulled up, 
the roots are cut into lengths of about 15 
inches, tied in bundles and _ processed 





Brazil Moves To Block | 
“Food Gouges” | 


Brazil’s Coordinator of Economic | 
Mobilization, Jodo Alberto Lins de | 
Barros, is taking energetic steps 
to prevent excessive rises in food | 
costs—a matter that was already 
threatening to become a serious 
one. Meat, for example, has been 
getting scarce in Rio de Janeiro 
and other places, a condition due 
perhaps in part to increased ex- 
portations and in part to efforts of | 
dealers to maintain prices. The 
Coordinator has promised that 
these irregularities will cease. 
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“The Grandeur That Was | 
Rome” 





Electric tricycle taxis have ap- 

ared on the streets of Rome, ac- 
cording to press reports. They 
have two wheels in front and one 
in the rear. The front compart- 
ment accommodates two passen- 
gers, while the driver sits at the 
pack with no protection against 
the weather. 

A top speed of 40 miles per hour 
is claimed for the vehicles. 
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according to the new method. The re- 
sulting chunks of rubber, containing 
from 10 to 20 percent of bark impurities, 
are ready to be shipped. 

The Government has begun a cam- 

gn to instruct the natives in the new 
method of processing the rubber. With 
this improved system, it is believed a 
native can work out a kilogram of rub- 
per from about 15 kilograms of roots, in 
3 days. A production of around 5,000 
tons of root rubber in 1943 is believed 
possible, Says a private source. Govern- 
ment officials, however, place possibili- 
ties at only 500 tons. 


VENEZUELA AGREES TO SELL RUBBER TO U.S. 


Venezuela has joined the list of South 
American Republics that have agreed to 
sell all rubber not required for domestic 
use to the United States, announced the 
United States Department of State, the 
Rubber Reserve Company, and the Board 
of Economic Warfare on October 16, 
1942. The agreement is renewable from 
year to year until December 31, 1946. 


Scientific and Pro- 
fessional Equip- 


ment 


InNDIA’Ss MANUFACTURE OF SURGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


India manufactured 1,000,000 suture 
needles from December 1941 to June 1942, 
according to press reports, and an addi- 
tional 6,000,000 are scheduled for produc- 
tion before June 1943. 

Production of surgical instruments 
and applicances in general has increased 
tenfold during the last 12 months, it is 
reported, and important developments 
have been made in both the quantity and 
variety of the instruments manufac- 
tured. 


Shipbuilding 


BELGIAN COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
CONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS 


Appointment of a committee to inves- 
tigate shipbuilding problems has been 
announced by the Belgian Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, the European press re- 
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ports. The committee will look into the 
possibilities of standardization in the 
construction of inland craft and will deal 
with other problems of their construc- 
tion and equipment. 


Special Products 


REGULATIONS ON MANUFACTURE OF 
JEWELRY IN GERMANY 


The manufacture in Germany of jew- 
elry of nonprecious metals for domestic 
consumption has been forbidden, ac- 
cording to the Nazi press, but production 
entirely for export may continue. The 
quantity of jewelry of precious metals 
manufactured and sold in the second 
half of 1942 may not exceed 30 percent, 
by value, of that produced in the cor- 
responding period of 1941. 

A recent decree provides that black 
shall be the only color used in the manu- 
facture of fountain pens of celluloid or 
similar materials for both the export and 
domestic markets. Other materials now 
in stock may be used until the end of 1942 
in pens for export, but may not be used 
in goods sold domestically. 


BICYCLES GAIN POPULARITY IN TAHITI 


Bicycles have become increasingly im- 
portant as means of transportation in 
Tahiti, as it has become more and more 
difficult to obtain new automobiles, re- 
pair parts, and gasoline. A recent ship- 
ment of 200 bicycles was taken over by 
the government and made available to 
the military forces and to administrative 
and municipal officers. Some were of- 
fered for sale to the general public. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


SITUATION IN INDIA 


Cotton arrivals at principal Indian 
ports, from September 1, 1941, to August 
22, 1942, aggregated 2,599,516 bales (of 
400 rounds), and _ exports. totaled 
1,107,671 bales. For the same period of 
the preceding year, cotton arrivals 
reached a total of 4,073,743 bales and ex- 
ports amounted to 2,363,604 bales. 

The piece-goods market was quiet in 
early August, with small price fluctua- 
tions. Demand from consuming centers 
in the interior was reported to be good, 
but mills were reluctant to sell except at 
high prices. Total cloth production for 
1942 is expected to be 30 to 35 percent 
below the average, because of labor 
problems. 


COTTON PRODUCTION IN IRAQ 


Iraq’s 1941 cotton crop amounted to 
about 3,596 metric tons. The area under 
cultivation in 1942 covers 45,000 donums 
(about 11,000 acres), and it is believed 
that production will reach 11,060 bales 
(2,000 tons). The quality is said to be 
very good. 
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This crop is raised for export, as Iraq 
has no cotton mills. 


SITUATION IN PERU 


The 1942 cotton crop in Peru is esti- 
mated at 1,450,000 Spanish quintals, 
compared with 1,550,000 in 1941. (1 
quintal=101 pounds.) Production in the 
1942-43 season is to be further curtailed 
by a 20 percent reduction in average 
plantings. During the first 6 months of 
1942, 14,105 metric tons of cotton were 
exported, against 39,881 in the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. 

Sheep and alpaca clips are promising, 
according to September reports, but pro- 
ducers are concerned over the uncertain 
market conditions. Wool shipments in 
the first quarter of 1942 aggregated only 
1,998 metric tons, a sharp drop from the 
1941 total of 3,516 tons. 

Textile mills are expanding rapidly as 
evidenced by domestic consumption of 
210,000 quintals of cotton in 1941, against 
only 170,000 in 1940. Demand is in excess 
of output, and full-time working sched- 
ules are maintained. 


UGANDA’s COTTON INDUSTRY 


From January 1 to the end of July 1942, 
225,138 bales (400 pounds each) of cot- 
ton were booked from stations and ports 
in Uganda. This is 86,783 bales below the 
total for the corresponding period in 
1941. 

Despite an intensive campaign to in- 
crease cotton acreage, the total area at 
the end of July was less than half that 
of the corresponding period last year. 
Unfavorable weather was mainly respon- 
sible for the decline. 


Synthetic Fibers 


INDIA’S RAYON PRODUCTION GREATLY 
CURTAILED 


Annual production of rayon piece 
goods in India has dropped to an esti- 
mated total of from 11,000,000 to 12,000,- 
000 yards, less than one-fourth of last 
year’s output, according to trade reports. 

India’s rayon industry grew tremen- 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Country 


Australia 
Canada 


Hong Kong 

India 

New Zealand 

Straits Settlements 
Union of South Africa 


United Kingdom 


Unit quoted 


{Pound (free) 

\ Pound (official) 
|f Dollar (free). 

|\ Dollar (official) 
| Dollar 

| Rupee 

| Pound 

| Dollar 

| Pound 
|fPound (free) 

| Pound (official) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Annual average 
rate 


1939 1940 


} 


*$3. 5338 | $3.0516 
= 


2280 

. 9602 8514 
9091 | 

. 2745 2296 
*, 3328 | 3016 

3.5482 | 3.0638 
*. 5174 | 4698 | 
4.4017 | 3. 9800 | 

4. 4354 3. 8300 
4.0350 


Monthly average 
rate 


Rate on 
Nov. 6, 
: 1942 
September October 
1942 1942 | 
} 
$3.2150 | $3.2150 | $3. 2150 
3.2280 | 3.2280 | 3. 2280 
8782 8763 | R813 
9091 9091 9091 
(t) } (t | (t 
3012 3012 3012 
3. 2278 3. 2278 3. DOTS 
(t (t) (t 
3. 9800 | 3. 9800 | 3. YS00 
4.0350 | 4.0350 4. 0350 
4. 0350 4. 0350 $0350 





OrFiciAL RATEs IN ForEIGN CountTRIES 


[New York rates not currently available] 





Country 


Official rate 


Equivalent 


| in United 


| States dol- | 


| lars of unit | 


Annual average rate ! 
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1942 
The Department of State Ap. 
nounces Major New Economic 
Posts for Service in the Othe, 
American Republics 
(Continued from p. 3) 


sistant Trade Commissioner at Habana 
Promoted to Trade Commissioner, Hg. 
bana, 1923. Trade Commissioner at 
Rome, 1926. Commercial Attaché at 
Madrid, 1927, also at Lisbon, 1927. Dg. 
egate to the Sixth International Cop. 
gress of Technical Education, Rome 
1936. Foreign Service Officer (Depart. 
ment of State) 1939. Consul and Secre. 
tary in the Diplomatic Service 1939 
Commercial Attaché, Rome, 1939. Com. 
mercial Attaché, Bogota, 1942. 

H. Lawrence Groves, Counselor of 
Embassy for Economic Affairs, Caracas 
Venezuela: Born in Coudersport, Pa, 


1888. Educated at Hotchkiss, ar. 
vard (1912). Engaged in manufac. 


turing 1912-19. Trade Commissioner jn 
France and Switzerland 1919-21; in Lat. 
via, Finland, Estonia, and Lithuania, 
1921-22; at Prague, 1922-24. Commer. 
cial Attaché at Prague, 1924-25: a 
Vienna, 1925-29. Technical Expert, 
Conference for Removal of Import and 
Export Restrictions, Geneva, 1997 
Commercial Attaché, Berlin, 1929-93 
Delegate to the Thirteenth Internationa] 
Housing and Town Planning Congress, 
Berlin, 1931. Assistant to the Director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
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93) 93% 
—i oe | Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
5 0 CCS LE TL 1936-37. Chief of the Foreign Commerce 
Atgheniaten $ Athenis~| wy eee $0. 0753 Service, Department of Commerce, 1931- 
Belgian Congo----- | 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00 0226 teen fs : ; 
paitens FER __| 1 belga=RM .04000_- 2 1600 $0. 1689 $0. 1485 38. Commercial Attaché at Brussels, 1938, 
Bulgaria | 1lev=RM 0.0305 2 0122 * 0124 3* 0621 also at Luxemburg and Athens. Foreign 
China (Shanghai) | 1 yuan=$0.0531- - 40531 * 2136 1188 ervice cer ( ar 2 
China— Manchuria - - - |} 1 M. yuan=1 yen 2344 * 2845 2506 rion "C Off 1 bp cee nt . State), 
Czechoslovakia: . Consul and Secretary in the Diplo- 
Bohemia-Moravia ore gene 0 e 2.0400 * 0347 *. 0343 matic Service, 1939. Commercial At- 
Slovakia. ....- 1 Slovak crown= RM _ 0.0860 2 0344 * 0348 * (343 ; - done : 
Denmark- --_------ | 4.79 kroner =$1.00 2088 2183 2035 tache, Athe ns, 1939. Consul and Con- 
Egypt.....-... | £E 0.23973=$1.00 4.1714 5.0130 6 4. 5463 mercial Attaché, Shanghai, 1941. 
‘i ¢ | Q 35 ark = want 16 ri 
Finland Ja | 49.35 markkaa=$1.00 os —_ nae Albert F. Nufer, Counselor of En- 
Occupied area 1 franc=RM 0.0500 0200 _ 0288 0251 bassy for Economic Affairs, Habana, 
Unoccupied area 43.90 francs = $1.00 (228 O28S 0251 . : ar . ‘ 
French Indochina. --- 1 piaster =$1.2269 2060 1 ona0 wale Cuba: Born in New York City, October 
Germany | RM 2.50=$1.00 4000 *. 4006 * 4002 21, 1894. Educated at the Buurmann’s 
Greece 1 pan 0.0167 0067 0090 0082 Institute, Bremen, and other Business 
Hungary 5.13 peng6 =$1.00 1949 1973 1924 ‘ 
Iceland 6.505 kroner =$1.00 1537 Schools in Germany. English Corre- 
Iran ety op : 0286 spondent in Germany, 1910. Clerk in 
Iraq dinar = sterling 0350 4. 8894 4.4354 Ree . 
Italy | 19 lire=$1.00 0526 0528 pra the American Consulate, Breman and 
Japan | 1 yon=G0.2006 ; 2344 2845 2508 Barmen, 1910-16. Vice Consul at Erfurt, 
Netherlands | 1.8838 guilders =$1.00 5308 5501 5334 , : . ” 
Netherlands Indies 1.8925 guilders = $1.00 5284 5501 6 5334 1916-17; at Cienfuegos, 1917-28. Trade 
Newfoundland | $1.10 Newfoundland = $1.00 091 1942 9602 Commissioner (Department of Com- 
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Rumania 191.30 lei=$1.00 : 0052 | * 0073 »* OO71 eign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
Spain 10.95 pesetas = $1.00 0913 | 0560 * 0999 ment of Commerce, Washington, 1934-35. 
Sweden. —__- | 4-20 kroner =$1.00 | 2381 «2390 zss0 Commercial Attaché, Madrid, 19%. 
Switzerland 4.31 francs =$1.00 2320 2253 2268 2 , 
Syria | 2.195 pounds=$1.00 1556 1 5760 1 5020 Commercial Attaché, Habana, 1937. 
eee sag (Siam) bee ep sterling 3659 — 4 Foreign Service Officer (Department of 
urkey = $0.75_. 7500 | 80 RO2 
U. 8.8. R__-- | 5.30 rubles=$1.00 ! 1887 State), 1939. Consul and Secretary in 
Fagestovie: kas en | the Diplomatic Service, 1939. Commer- 
Jroatia - - - - | 1 kuna=RM 6.0500 0200 | *. 0231 9 * (277 ; f 
Serbia--..--- ees See 1 dinar=RM 0.0500 0200 | * 0231 ¢ *. (227 ea ae ee unselor ¢ 
| | rT ‘ uUlricKk, 0 6 
: : J Ss : i San- 
*Nominal. tNot available. 5 Average for first 3 months only. Emba sy for Ec onomiic Affairs, N.Y 
1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency 6 Based on average for pound sterling. tiago, Chile: Born in Lockport, N. RN 
my — et ae ge yt noon a ry | — 7 ne ey ig 3 - pe age August 6, 1894. Educated at High 
or cable transfers in New York City as reported by the § Average for Netherlands guilder ‘ ‘ i 
Federal Reserve Board. ’ Average for January-August and November-D¢ School, Business School, and George 
2 Based on German official rate for United States dollar. cember. town School of Foreign Service (1921). 


10 Official selling rate: The official cable rate is 4.18 
kroner=$1, and the air transfer rate is 4.15 kroner=$1. 
1! For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 


3 Averages for first 8 months only. 
4 Rate set Aug. 18, 1941, by Chinese Stabilization 
Board. . 


Bureau of Fisheries, 1915-17; General 
Accounting Office, 1917-21. Vice Consil 
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of Career at Valparaiso, 1921; Iquique, 
1922; Guayaquil, 1923. Consul at Han- 
kow, 1926. Consul at St. John, 1932; 
transferred to Shanghai, 1932. Secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, Shanghai, 
1937. Counselor of Embassy, Chungking, 
1941; Peiping, 1941. 

Thomas H. Lockett, Counselor of 
Embassy for Economic Affairs, Mex- 
ico City, Mexico: Born in Henderson, 
Ky., November 29, 1893. Educated at 
Henderson High School and Center Col- 
lege. Special studies in Mexico, 1932. 
Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army, 1918, 
Sales Manager, 1919 — 28. President, 
Lockett-Tate Company, 1928-32. Com- 
mercial Attaché (Department of Com- 
merce), Mexico City, 1933. Foreign 
Service Officer (Department of State) 
1939. Consul and Secretary in the Diplo- 
matic Service, 1939. Commercial At- 
taché, Mexico City, 1940. 


Walter J. Donnelly. Counselor of 
Embassy for Economic Affairs, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil: Born in New Haven, 
Conn., January 9, 1896. Educated at the 
New Haven High School, University of 
Caracas, Georgetown School of Foreign 
Service (1921). In newspaper’ work, 
1915-17. 
1917-18. Special Agent, Department of 
Justice, 1921-22. Commercial Agent, 
Boston, for the Department of Commerce, 
1923. Assistant Trade Commissioner, 
Ottawa, 1924; at Montreal, 1926. Trade 
Commissioner, Montreal, 1927. Com- 
mercial Attaché, Bogota, 1928. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, 1932-33. 
Commercial Attaché, Habana, 1934. 
Commercial Attaché, Rio de Janeiro, 
1937. Foreign Service Officer (Depart- 
ment of State), 1939; Consul and Secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, 1939. 
Delegate to the Second Pan American 
Congress of Commercial Agents, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1940. Commercial Attaché, Rio 
de Janeiro, 1940. 





Sweden’s Telephone Service 
Conveys Air-Raid Warnings 
(Continued from p. 6) 


separately, a special alarm switchboard 
has been designed. This switchboard, 
which is ordinarily placed beside the pri- 
vate branch exchange, is brought into 
operation by means of a switch at the 
operator’s position, and code signals can 
be transmitted to a maximum of 24 in- 
struments simultaneously. 


The telephone apparatus connected 
to the alarm switchboard can be used 
for ordinary conversation up to the in- 
stant the alarm communications are to 
be given. The control of the apparatus 
is then transferred from the exchange 
switchboard and connected instead to 
the alarm board. 


The Alarm Switchboard 


In addition to the requisite operating 
relays, the alarm switchboard contains 
@ magneto generator which comes into 
operation as soon as a Signal is given. 
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NoTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 
malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 


to 1 dollar. 





Second Lieutenant, U.S. Army, - 



































1.95. 
7 June~December. 
* January-May. 


Annual average y Latest available 
| rate Average rate quotation 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange winanrsaaaee 
| Aug. Sept. : 
1940 1941 1942 1942 Rate Date 
; i ek eee 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 3. 73 Oct. 22 
Argentina Paper peso_----. {Omncial ie 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 Do. 
aa ae SS, ee See 4.94 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Free market............-| 4.37 4, 24 4. 22 4. 23 4.21 Do. 
Controlled __........-- 39. 09 43. 38 46. 46 46. 46 46. 46 Oct. 26 
Compensation - -__---- 163.83 | 255.00 |------- Pcie ae eo bneees cena 
Oo Sao 56. 71 54. 02 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 (3) 
Brazil Milreis Official 2__ 16. 500 16. 500 16. 500 16. 500 16. 500 | Oct. 24 
Free market__........- 19.789 | 19.717 | 19.630 | 19.630 19.630 Do 
Special free market ___. 20.700 | 20.678 | 20.500} 20.500 | 20.500 Do 
ae At Se Ss 20. 600 — 
uly 
Chile Peso Official. ........- 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 Oct. 16 
Export draft. _. 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do 
Curb market. 33. 04 31.78 31.74 32. 22 32. 50 Do 
Free ___-- Tone 31. 05 31.15 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do 
Gold exchange. 31.05 31.15 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do 
Mining dollar- 431.13 31.35 31.10 31.10 31. 00 Do 
Agricultural dollar _- § 31.15 31.10 31. 10 31. 10 Do 
Colombia — Controlled__.______- 1.75 1. 7545 1.75 1.75 1.75 Oct. 17 
Bank of Republic__. 1. 755 1. 755 1.755 1.755 1.755 ty) 
Stabilization Fund_- (6) (8) (®) (6) a, CUeneees 
Curb..... Pokee 1.88 1. 86 1.77 1.77 1.77 | Oct. 17 
Costa’ Rica Colon... Uncontrolled__.____- 5.70 5. 85 5. 56 5. 64 5. 61 Oct. 15 
Controlled __......__-- 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do 
Cuba : Peso - i Sea . 90 975 1.00 1. 00 1.00 | Oct. 10 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official) _-|7 16.42 15. 00 14.10 14. 10 14.10 0 
Central Bank (Free) -_-__|8§ 15.44 |____- WS PRAT, SREP bre Oe aN 
oo a Se eee Se Ce er Kee 
Honduras Lempira- -_- i. =e 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 | Oct. 10 
Mexico eSO__- ee 5.40 4. 86 4.85 4.85 4.85 | Oct. 24 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official... ...-- 5. 00 5. 00 i ye 5.00 | Sept. 26 
Curb.__. 6. 36 5. 93 SS 2 4.95 fF Do. 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 9 70.00 ....-| 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | Oct. 17 
re 9 75.35 ani Higue SetheRS ATS. PS Se Re eer 
Peru _-_. _.| Sol_. Pe ae 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Oct. 24 
Salvador SO EES _ =e 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay - Peso Controlled 1. 899 1. 899 1. 899 1. 899 1. 899 Do. 
a 2. 66 2.31 1.90 1.90 1.90 Do 
Venezuela Bolivar. __- Controlled 3.19 3. 26 3.35 3. 35 3.35 Oct. 3 
Ss 1 3. 46 12 3.76 3.35 3. 35 3.35 Do. 
| 
1 Mar. 16-Deec. 31. ® Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
2 Jan. 1-June 20. © Abolished on Feb. 10. 
3 Beginning of October. 1 Jan. 1-June 25. 
4 Established on July 13. 2 July 24-Dec. 31. 
5 Established Mar. 25. 
6 For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4, Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 


and agricultural machinery, imported from the United 
States into Argentina. 





A geared-down shaft has cam disks at- 
tached for the four different signals 
which are transmitted, each cam disk 
actuating a spring group over which the 
ringing current is sent out on the tele- 
phone circuit. As the cam disks are ro- 
tated by the generator they act on con- 
tacts in the spring group, whereby a 
series of impulses corresponding to one 
of the code signals is sent out. The 
switchboard also contains a time relay 
which cuts off the signaling after 1 
minute, bringing the generator to a stop. 


Character of Signals 


The code signal given as the first 
warning is “raiders approaching” and 
consists of one long and one short signal 
alternating during 1 minute. If the 
enemy. aircraft leaves the vicinity and 
there appears to be no further danger 
from bombs, the signal “raiders Passed” 
is transmitted. 


If an attack materializes, the “air raid” 
signal, consisting of repeated short sig- 
nals, is given. “All clear” is signaled 
when normal activities may be resumed. 

The switchboard is so designed that a 
more important signal can interrupt one 
of lesser importance. If the “raiders 
approaching” signal is being transmitted, 
for example, and it becomes necessary 
to communicate the warning “air raid,” 
this can be done immediately. It is also 
possible, by means of a simple change in 
circuits, to transmit all four signals to 
some instruments on the exchange, but 
only the “air raid” and “all clear” to 
others. 





Another link has been completed in the 
Pan-American Highway which  ulti- 
mately will run from Mexico to the 
Panama Canal. The new 53-mile stretch 
of roadway connects the towns of Chor- 
rera and Rio Hato, in Panama. 
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Panama.—The following applications fo, 
the registration of trade-marks was Pub. 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of Panama 
on the dates specified. Opposition must 
be made within 90 days of date of pyp. 
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~ — lication. 
. . : . et 
Argentina.—The following applications 

. Date Da 
for trade-mark registration were pub- en Class No. and of Teade-aneck Commodity 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of October . eaceutoued — pe 

. . A n 
20, 1942. Opposition must be filed be- Se aire —|—____ 
fore November 23, 1942. 1942 1948 
Cap No. 6—Aviation and air-] oct. 2 Padrax, Randonos, | Substances and prod- | Oct 1 
field machinery and i oe Tirpu- ae used in medicine, 3 
; quipment. Airplane on, Gestanon, pharmacy, veterinary, 
Trade-mark Class number and cools and anosenenion. Namuron, Ha- and hygiene; natural 
commodity No. 12—Tools and hard- vinden. or prepared drugs; 
— Pel ees Sa a ware items, including — gat medic- 
‘ : “ee those which have - inal wines, and tonics. 
Norton..... No. 4—Entire class. ilenntens in fh thang Durdos, Falmonox, | Substances and prod- | Oct, 19 
j= ————— No. 14—Entire class. No. 8—A viation, airfield Fargenta, Baque- ucts used in medicine, ‘ 
jupiter_._..--.----.---- No. 18—Entire class. and hangar instru- nos, Budnia, Bry- pharmacy, veterinary, 
| iE No. 10—Entire class. ments and tools. gena, Bryrel, and hygiene; natural 
Sra _ Do. ; No. 21—Aircraft of all Conmel, Doldo- or prepared drugs; 
i =e ..| No. 16—Entire class. descriptions. nos, Dulvedena, mineral waters, medic- 
Kolynos. ------------ Do. emetonen No. 3—A pharmaceu-| o,; 3 Bandatin. inal wines, and tonics. 
Saw ~--------------- Do. ie tical preparation. = A Patroa Meats and poultry, | Oct. » 
aa Do. Luna Park No. 44—Tobacco, ciga- Do fresh or frozen; canned 
rettes, cigars, snuff. ant regeseneees 
Montana No. 14—Glass articles Do rults, Hsh, etc., mar- 
No. 15—Porcelain, glass . malades, vegetable and 
Brazil—The following applications for end ceramic ware. SIS Sey oes 
trade-mark registration were published — Sg " — 
on the dates indicated in the Official nae ing substances, bever- a 
a2 ages, etc. rj j 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be Costiten . No. 3-A pharmaceu-| Uruguay.—The following applications 
filed within 60 days from date of pub- tical medicinal prod- for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lication. en Na 47—All kinds of olls os lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevi- 
: on.. " , eS a 7) d SOLOS, . 7 Pee 
for heating, illuminat-] ~*~” deo, on the dates noted. Opposition must 
ing, lubricating pur- i j . 
, Date noses, eresene, €280- be filed within 30 days from date. of 
Trade-mark Class No. and of line, pastes, etc. publication. 
commodity publi- Mac-Med.. No. 48—Perfumes, toilet Do 
cation preparations, and toi- : 
——— en let articles 
Re S. ) 
aah Vitapneumon—s, | No. 3—A_ pharmaceu- Do s : ; 
Tenax No. 48—Toothbrushes...| Sept. 2 A. Institutos Ter-] tical preparation a | denen publi- 
a No. 12 Small ae — apeuticos Reuni- cation 
M—Metallic..- -.-. : tick Mgr Se ‘al Do. dos “‘Labofarma”’ om 
a nt industri Metramina—Hon- do . -- Do | ee 
ES eet mats | Do. or—Instituto Nuline Hardware and bazar, | Oct. 19 
36 Scientifico Sana- shoes, etc., and leathe 2 
clothes, coats, over- | vita, Ltda | oon 
ie noe nese el fi Ferlec___- - = . - Do. Allston st oes, ete., and leather Do. 
= 36 Acids - - * | goods, 
ea er ee oe — - “--=-- -- — Lastex Rubber | Drug ga chemical Do, 
acon en: ’ Atoxin Go... 0, products 
tical product. “Glorit ” No. 41—Cottonseed oil D D Ch 3 17. 
: e. f sie - , ram lass 17— Razor-blades 
eee. - -- pharmaceu- Do. and animal grease for Don... 2 Deusen came De 
— medicinal prod- | be Bg = ge | _ products. 

. Selvasep NO. 3— £ aceu- ‘ ouble J iilding materi 
Denutsin.__......-].-..80..--..------.--- | Do. ene tical preparation. re Doutn Building materiel Do. 
a ——<- co aR —_ “+ Datalin__. No. 17—Rubber stamps Do. 
ee ceuiy | No. a Toilet “and | Sept'30 —-Metalon —_—_—_—<_ 1 * 

. No. = Sept. 3 Ol0gICal Use. 
Academy. beauty preparations c ‘ No. 8—Precision and 
and products — tifi - 
. Scientific instruments 

Vitrolite............| No. 16—Bricks, tiles, Do mail cease 

ow en floors Delam No. - Sundry surgical Do. 
Jue : aces. supplies. 

Pyocidina--------- eo ' ed Do Polly No. - Dressing-table } Oct. 13 

uct. | articies. 

Carbonine—Alipio No. 3—A _ pharmaceu- Do Hollywood Nene given wim Do. 
—_ Gon- tical specialty. Tenax No. 1—Chemical prod- ] Oct. 16 
calves. ucts used in the indus- 

ae No. 12—An alcohol stove Do me ” Shaina. 

Micheline Sport....| No. 36—Ready-made | Oct. 2 chemical analysis; an- 

} poe po ema ; meng ticorrosive chemical 
and children. Capes, substances. 
pon ph cae shirts, Hepaton No. : A pharmaceu- Do 
ap S, | , etc, tical preparation. 

Tenax.-_..- No. 10—Enamelled iron Do. Orgamine No. 1—Anilines Do. 
furniture for exclusive | Hydrastase No. 1—A yeast of anima] Do. 
use in hospitals. | origin. 

: : Glandophile No. 1—A pharmaceuti- | Oct. 19 

Scat_- ut ng es | Do. cal medicinal product. 

INO, “*. es, C185, “a 

ber soles and heels, etc. 
a re Gse a “i 
Gel-Hydral __---- No. 3—A _ pharmaceu-| Do. 


tical product. 

No. 1—Chemical prod- Do 
ucts used in the indus- 
tries, photography, 
chemical analysis; anti- 
corrosive chemical 
substances. | 

No. 2—Chemicals------ 

No. 16—Waterproofing 
materials and chemi- 
cals. 

No. 52—Natural or syn- 
thetic oils. 

No. 55—Liquid or paste 
polishers. 

No. 3—A _ pharmaceu- Do. 

| tical preparation. | 


Spare-Time Employment in 
U. K. 


London opened a Civil Defense Work- 
shop recently to provide war work for the 
city’s air-raid wardens and rescue and 
first-aid workers during their spare time. 
One project will be the production of 
boxes for precision tools and ammuni- 
tion by carpenters who have been trained 
for that work. U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 














Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday, 
November 10, 1942: 


No. 414—Current Controls Bulletin No. 
56. 
The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Controls Bulletin No. 56, covering 
the following items : 


1. Gift Shipments. 

1. Two principal procedures are avail- 
able for gift shipments. First, a general 
license is available for shipments to pris- 
oners of war and interned civilians in 
enemy occupied territory, subject to the 
provisions outlined in the following sec- 
tion. Second, in addition to those in- 
stances in which a general license is 
available for a specific commodity and a 
specific destination, the general license 
for shipments valued at $25 or less to cer- 
tain destinations (subject to the restric- 
tions set forth in Comprehensive Export 
Control Schedule) is available and may 
be used for many gift shipments. Hence- 
forth, shipments may not be made under 
such general licenses to memibers of the 
armed forces of enemy countries who are 
prisoners of war. 

2. In view of the existence of the above 
procedures, the Office of Exports will no 
longer give favorable consideration to ap- 
plications for individual licenses for gift 
shipments (including shipments to pris- 
oners of war and interned civilians) to 
any destination. However, license appli- 
cations will be considered which involve 
large gift shipments consigned by char- 
itable organizations in this country if 
such shipments do not include packages 
destined for specific individuals. 


II. General License “G-PW-2”—Erxportation 
of Gift Parcels to Prisoners of War and 
Interned Civilians. 


A general license, to be known as “G-— 
PW-2,” has been issued authorizing the ex- 
portation, by mail only, of gift parcels to 
members of the armed forces of the United 
Nations who are prisoners of war and to 
civilians interned in enemy-occupied terri- 
tories who are nationals of the United Na- 
tions. All gift parcels to such prisoners and 
interned civilians will be limited, in the fu- 
ture, to those which may be sent under this 
general license. Applications for individual 
licenses to export gift parcels which do not 
meet the specifications of this general license 
will not be granted. Persons desiring to 
send gift parcels under this general license 
may do so in accordance with the following 
provisions, without applying to the Board of 
Economic Warfare for an export license. 

1. In compliance with postal regulations, 
each gift package shall not exceed 11 pounds 
gross weight or dimensions of 18 inches in 
length or 42 inches in length and girth com- 
bined. 

2. Only one such parcel may be sent to each 
prisoner or interned civilian in each calendar 
60-day period. 

3. The contents of each gift package shall 
be listed on a Post Office Department Customs 
Declaration (currently Form No. 2966) which 


shall be filed at the time of mailing. In the 
event that the local post office does not have 
a Customs Declaration available, the con- 
tents of the package may be listed on a piece 
cf paper and this list attached to the package. 

4. In the case of shipments to members 
of the armed forces of the United States, who 
are prisoners of war, or to nationals of the 
United States who are interned in enemy- 
occupied territory, an official label will be fur- 
nished in duplicate by the Provost Marshal 
General's Office without request to the next of 
kin or the person designated by the prisoner 
or internee as his beneficiary. These labels 
will contain the name and address of the pris- 
oner or internee, will bear a Provost Marshal 
General’s Office form number, and will state 
the calendar 60-day period in which it is valid 
for use under this general license. It is not 
possible for the designated beneficiaries or 
next of kin to send packages to persons who 
have not been officially recognized as prison- 
ers of war or internees. The next of kin or 
the beneficiary may transfer the labels to 
another person for use in exporting under 
this general license, but the name of the 
sender shall be written in ink on such labels 
in the space provided therefor. One of the 
labels, properly filled in by the sender, must 
be pasted on the outside of the parcel, and 
the other label shall be placed inside with 
the contents. The general license number 
“G-PW-2”" must be printed on the labels. 
(Due to lack of transportation facilities to 
the Orient, labels for prisoners of war and 
cvilian internees in the Orient will not be 
issued at this time. When facilities are 
available to transport packages to Japan and 
Japanese-controlled territory, labels will be 
issued to the next of kin without request.) 

5. In the case of members of the armed 
forces of the British Empire or interned 
civilians ‘who are nationals of the British 
Empire, the label issued by their respective 
Governments to the next of kin or other des- 
ignated beneficiary of the prisoner of war or 
interned civilian must be affixed on the out- 
side of the parcel by the consignor. 

6. In the case of shipments to members of 
the armed forces of any of the United Nations 
(except the United States and the British 
Empire), who are prisoners of war in Ger- 
many or German-controlled territory, and in 
the case of shipments to nationals of the 
United Nations (except the United States and 
the British Empire), who are interned in 
Germany or German-controlled territory, the 
consignor must affix on the outside of the 
parcel the proper label issued by the German 
authorities to the prisoner or internee desig- 
nated on such label. 

7. In the case of shipments to members of 
the armed forces of any of the United Na- 
tions (except the United States and the Brit- 
ish Empire), who are prisoners of war in Italy 
or Italian-controlled territory, and in the case 
of shipments to nationals of any of the United 
Nations (except the United States and the 
British Empire). who are interned in Italy or 
Italian-controlled territory, the consignor 
must place a certification in the following 
form on the Customs’ Declaration: 


I certify that the prisoner of war (or 
civilian internee) to whom this parcel is 
addressed is personally known by me to be 
at the address given and I have mailed no 
other parcel to this prisoner (or civilian in- 
ternee) within the sixty days prior to this 
date, and to my knowledge no cther pack- 
age had been mailed to this prisoner (or 
civilian internee) in such pericd. 

Sender- : 
Address 
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The signature and audress of the sender must 


be written in ink. 

8. In all cases the sender of the gift parcel 
must write in ink under the address the fol- 
lowing: “General License ‘G-PW-2’ VIA NEW 
YORK, NEW YORK.” 

9. Such gift parcels shall not contain any 
of the following: 

(a) Food of any type (except as specifically 
listed in following paragraph 10). 

(b) Medical supplies of any type (except 
vitamin tablets in cardboard containers). 

(c) Articles in glass containers. 

(d) Articles in hermetically, vacuum, or 
soldered sealed tins. 

(e) Articles in collapsible tin tubes such 
as shaving cream or tooth paste. 

(f) Written or printed matter of any kind. 

10. Subject to the limitations of paragraph 
9, the following articles only may be in- 


cluded in gift parcels exported under general 
license: 


Tobacco and Smoking Accessories 


Smoking tobacco. 

Chewing tobacco. 

Cigarette tobacco. 

Tobacco pouches. 

Pipes. 

Cigarette holders (except paper). 
Cigarette cases (nonmetallic) . 


Toilet Articles 


Washing powder. 

Medicated soap. 

Bath soap. 

Towels, bath and face. 

Wash cloths. 

Tooth powder (in nonmetallic containers) . 
Tooth brushes. 

Combs (nonmetallic). 

Brushes, scrubbing. 

Hairbrushes (nonmetallic). 

Clothing brushes. 

Safety razor. 

Safety razor blades. 

Shaving brushes. 

Talcum powder (in nonmetallic containers) . 
Styptic pencils. 

Shaving soap cakes and powder. 

Small mirrors. 


Items for Women 
Wool hose. 
Safety pins. 
Small mirror. 
Ribbon. 
Hair nets and pins. 
Knitting needles (nonmetallic) . 
Crochet needles (nonmetallic). 
Crochet thread. 
Knitting yarn. 
Elastic. 
Blouses. 
Skirts. 
Dresses. 
Toilet articles except liquids (in nonmetallic 
containers). 
Cleansing tissues. 
Camphor ice (cardboard containers). 
Sanitary supplies for feminine hygiene. 
Orange sticks. 


Items for Children 


All kinds of clothing and shoes. 
Crayons. 
Small indestructible wooden toys. 


Sports and Games 


Playing cards. 

Checkers. 

Chess. 

Cribbage. 

Ping pong or table tennis sets. 
Softballs. 

Baseballs. 

Footballs. 

Softball or baseball gloves. 


Clothing 
Socks. 
Sock supporters. 
Belts. 
Sport shorts for athletics. 
Shirts (regular army or navy if prisoners of 
war). 
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Slacks (regular army or navy if prisoners of 
war). 
Underwear. 
Gloves. 
Handkerchiefs. 
Mufflers. 
Light sweaters. 
Shoes. 
Shoe laces. 
Insoles. 
House slippers. 
Bathrobes. 
Pajamas. 
Nightgowns. 
Suspenders. 


Miscellaneous Items 


Chewing gum. 

Shoe polish in tins. 

Toothpicks. 

Nail files [not exceeding four and one-half 
inches (442) in length]. 

Nail clippers. 

Wallets. 

Pocketbooks. 

Mending kits (no scissors included). 

Sewing kits (no scissors included). 

Buttons (nonmetallic). 

Hair clippers. 

Vitamin tablets in carboard containers. 


Food Items 


Processed American or Swiss cheese (wrapped 
in cellophane). 

Dried prunes, raisins, or apricots, peaches and 
apples (in one-pound or one-half pound 
cellophane packages). 


No. 415—Current Controls Bulletin No. 
57. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Controls Bulletin No. 57 covering the 
following items: 


I. Consignee and Consignor Changes by Wire. 


As one result of the meeting in Washing- 
ton of the committee representing the export 
fraternity, the Office of Exports has found 
ways to speed up some of the licensing prcc- 
esses. 

It will no longer be necessary to make for- 
mal application for an amendment when it 
is desired to change the consignee or Con- 
signor due to shipping reasons. 

In the case of a changed consignee, the 
consignor (or forwarding agent at the port) 
will be permitted to wire or telephone direct 
to the Exporters’ Service Division at the 
Board of Economic Warfare, Washington, 
D. C., for a confirmation of a new consignee 
at another destination. If the Office of Ex- 
ports approves the new consignee, the Cus- 
toms’ Officer will be notified by wire to re- 
lease the shipment. Sufficient information 
should be given to identify the shipment, and 
the name of the old consignee and proposed 
new consignee should be stated. 

This same procedure will apply when the 
consignor is changed with the exception that 
the licensee will do the wiring or telephoning 
to the Exporters’ Service Division. In this 
case, sufficient information should be given 
to identify the shipment, and the name of 
the old consignor and proposed new con- 
signor should be stated. 


II. Acknowledgment Cards. 


It was suggested in the meeting of the com- 
mittee that export managers should be re- 
minded to call to the attention of their staffs 
that in many instances the acknowledgment 
card is not sent in with the application. This 
slows up the processing of their applications, 
in many instances the acknowledgment card 
is not sufficiently filled out, which also delays 
the licensing. 


III. Faster Processing of War Production 
Board Releases. 

The attention of exporters is called to that 
section in the Comprehensive Export Control 
Schedule (Schedule No. 9, page 108) which 
requests that applications for preference rat- 
ings and other War Production Board releases 
be filed with the Office of Exports in cases 
involving exports. It was brought out at the 
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exporters’ committee meeting with the Board 
of Economic Warfare, that licenses would be 
processed much faster if the exporters would 
send their PD 1-—A’s or other necessary War 
Production Board releases to the Office of Ex- 
ports with their applications and not directly 
to the War Production Board. If the export 
manager will call this to the attention of his 
staff, it will eliminate a great deal of delay in 
licensing. 


IV. Articles and Materials Bearing Certain 
Foreign Trade-marks, Trade Names, etc. 


In a further move to foster United States 
trade relations with the South and Latin 
American countries, the Office of Exports has 
announced restrictions on the exportation of 
articles and materials bearing the trade- 
mark, trade name, brand, label, or other 
marks indicating manufacture or processing 
in Japan, Germany, Italy, or any other coun- 
try with which the United States is at war. 
The same restriction on exports is applicable 
to goods bearing marks indicating manufac- 
ture or processing by, or bearing the name of, 
any person on the “Prcclaimed List of Certain 
Blocked Nationals’ or the Supplements 
thereto. 

No goods bearing such marks of foreign 
manufacture may be exported under general 
license nor under individual license unless 
the individual license specifically states that 
the goods bear such marks. However, ship- 
ments of these articles or materials under the 
general license for personal baggage, and un- 
der general license “GUS” shall not be affected 
by the regulation. Similarly, shipments made 
under Unlimited Licenses and under special 
licenses bearing the prefixes “WP” or “SP” 
shall be exempt from the restriction. 

No individual export licenses will be issued 
for goods bearing the trade-marks, labels, etc., 
referred to above, unless the applicant accom- 
panies his application with a statement which 
will satisfy the Office of Exports that “undue 
hardship” will result from failure to consider 
the application. In addition to furnishing 
evidence of “undue hardship,” the applicant 
must further set forth: 

(a) A description of such trade-mark 
trade name, brand, or label borne by the 
articles or materials sought to be exported 

(b) The country of such manufacture or 
processing, the name of the manufacturer 
or processor and the approximate date of such 
manufacture or processing, and 

(c) A statement of the transaction by 
which the applicant acquired an interest in 
the articles or materials for which an export 
license is requested. 


V. Exportation of Metal Drums and Con- 
tainers. 


Metal drums and containers, regardless of 
capacity, may be exported under general li- 
cense to the countries in Group K when such 
drums or containers are filled with materials 
or commodities that may be exported under 
general license to countries in Group K. The 
use of metal drums and containers shall be 
subject to Limitation Order No. L-197 and 
any amendments thereto issued by the War 
Production Board 
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VI. General Exports Order M-—148, Supple. 
ments Nos. 1 and 2. 


1. Attention of exporters is directeq to 
Supplement No. 1 of M-148 which requires 
any producer who fills a purchase order for 
export of any of the iron and steel Products 
listed in paragraph 20 of Current Controls 
Bulletin No. 48 (see Announcement No, 406 
page 34 of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY {or 
October 10, 1942) to file a report, immediately 
upon shipment from the mill, with the Leng. 
Lease and Export Section, Iron and Stee] 
Branch, War Production Board, ref: M-14g 
In order to avoid the use of an additiona} 
form, the report may be made by filing a cop 
of Form BEW-138 containing a description 
of the material, date of shipment, car num. 
ber, routing, destination, and ODT permit 
number (if issued), which can be added in 
the space at the bottom of BEW-138. If 
Form BEW-138 is used in this way, the space 
on that form for other information need not 
be filled in. 

2. As previously announced in Current 
Controls Bulletin No. 48, Supplement No. 2 to 
M-148 authorizes the completion under pri- 
ority ratings of materials originally called for 
by mandatory delivery dates Preference 
Rating AA-2X is assigned to every purchase 
order which called for delivery to the holder 
of an export license issued prior to October 1 
1942, bearing a mandatory delivery date 
stamp, under Order M-148. 

Supplement No. 2 also requires any pro- 
ducer scheduling for production and any dis- 
tributor proposing to make delivery on any 
purchase order rerated to AA-2X pursuant to 
this supplement to forward to War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C., ref.: M-148, q copy 
of the purchase order bearing thereon a state- 
ment of the expected delivery date and the 
Department of Commerce B or F number. 

3. The attention of exporters is called to 
the fact that the authority of the Board of 
Economic Warfare to assign preference rat- 
ings on export licenses issued after October 1, 
1942, does not extend to all of the items pre. 
viously listed in Exhibit A attached to Order 
M-148 as amended July 29, 1942. That au- 
thority extends only to such articles or ma- 
terials as are designated from time to time 
by the War Production Board. These articles 
and materials will be announced by the 
Board of Economic Warfare. At present the 
Board of Economic Warfare may assign pref- 
erence ratings on export licenses only for the 
iron and steel items listed in Bulletin No. 48 
and for the following additional items: 

6049—-Sash and frames of iron or steel. 

6088—Electric welding rods and wire. 
6091.03—-Welding rods and wire of iron and 
steel other than electric. 

6091.09—-Coated wire, n. e. s., or iron and 
steel (include electric and telephone trans- 
mission wire of iron and steel, coated with 
aluminum, copper, or other metal; insulated 
wire and cable having an iron or steel core— 
report galvanized under item 6082). 

6091.13——Picture cord (include picture cord 
attached to cards without hangers or screw 
eyes—25 feet or more cord per card—and on 
spools or in coils not attached to cards). 

6099—-Bolts, machine screws, nuts, rivets 
and washers (except railroad). 


VII. General License Changes and Assigned Shipping Ratings 
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exported to Group C destinations under gen- 
eral license regardless of value, add the fol- 
jowing: Nutgall. 

To the list (Comprehensive Export Control 
gchedule No. 9, page 77, Section D, paragraph 
a) of exceptions to items that may be ex- 
rted under general license to Group K 
destinations where, in a single shipment the 
net value of such article and materials classi- 
fied under the same Schedule B or F number 

oes not exceed $25, add the following: 
Ipecac, its forms, conversions, and derivatives. 

The following should be deleted from this 
jist of exceptions: Iodine. Bromine and 
promine preparations containing 10 percent 
or more by value of bromine. 

To the list (Comprehensive Export Control 
Schedule No. 9, page 76, Section 2, paragraph 
b) of items which require individual export 
licenses when shipped “in transit” (except 
when shipments thereof are proceeding 
under the General Intransit Licenses: GIT— 
A/A, GIT-B /B, from Mexico in bond through 
the United States to another part of Mexico 
or GIT-Y/Z) add the following: Rotenone— 
Schedule B No. 8205.93. Cresols and Cre- 
sylic Acid—Schedule B No. 8024.09 and Sched- 
ule F No. 8069. 

Shipments of the above commodities, which 
were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the 
exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of 
exit pursuant to actual orders for export 
prior to November 12, 1942, may be exported 
under the previous general license provisions. 


PRICE CONTROL 


No. 10—-Mazxrimum Export Prices on Do- 
mestic Chrome Ores and Concen- 
trales. 


The Office of Price Administration has 
issued Amendment No. 3 to Revised Max- 
imum Export Price Regulation establish- 
ing a maximum export premium of $6 
per gross ton on export sales of chrome 
ores and concentrates of from 38 percent 
to 44 percent of Cr.O; content (par. c 
added to sec. 1375.5). It is stated that 
this is the only type chrome ore or con- 
centrates now exported. This amend- 
ment becomes effective November 9, 1942. 

The maximum premium thus estab- 


" lished represents the difference between 


the Metal Reserve’s selling price on do- 
mestic sales and the approximate price 
now being paid by foreign consumers of 
the domestic ores and concentrates for 
the most similar foreign ores and con- 
centrates. 





Sweden’s Shipping Business 
Shows Marked Drop 


Shipping traffic between Swedish and 
foreign ports showed a tonnage decrease 
of 6.3 percent during 1941 as compared 
with 1940, according to official Swedish 
statistics quoted in the European press. 
In comparison with 1939, foreign traffic 
has decreased approximately 53 percent. 
Local shipping between Swedish ports 
has also diminished considerably. 





Plastics for False Teeth 


Plastics made from acrylic resins have 
been substituted for rubber in new den- 
tures made in the United Kingdom since 
October 3, according to British press re- 
ports. This is to aid in further conserv- 
ing rubber. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


U. S. Foreign-Trade Figures 


Exports of merchandise from the 
United States in both August and Sep- 
tember exceeded $700,000,000, the highest 
value on record for these months, says 
the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. 

The $700,000,000 figure, however, was 
exceeded during several other months in 
the years 1919 and 1920. 

For the first 9 months of this year our 
exports had an aggregate value of 
$5,457,000,000, surpassing that for the en- 
tire year 1941. Export totals include 
shipments under the lend-lease program, 
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but do not cover the value of food and 
equipment shipped to our own forces 
abroad. 

The value of general imports (arrivals) 
of merchandise into the United States 
was lower in August and September than 
for any month since the outbreak of war 
in Europe, but it is still above the average 
for 1938 and the average for the first 9 
months of 1939. 

As a result of the rise in export value 
and the decline in import value, the net 
export balance of merchandise trade rose 
to over half a billion dollars for both Au- 
gust and September, a figure exceeded 
only once before—in June 1919. 


[All figures in thousands of dollars] 


EXPORTS 





Total (including reexports) | United States merchandise 




















Month tae cee at anreeie 
1941 1942 1941 | 1942 
January 324, 864 | 479, 464 317, 471 473, 521 
February 303, 118 | 478, 355 | 297,977 474, 720 
March 356, 750 | 610, 973 | 349, 963 604, 945 
April 387, 219 695, 355 | 377, 952 | 687, 658 
May 384, 717 | 525, 115 376, 435 | 519, 168 
June 329, 765 618, 984 | 323, 691 613, 591 
July 364, 982 | 628, 681 | 355, 217 623, 801 
August 460, 226 | 702, 340 | 442, 286 696, 005 
September 424, 572 | 718, 187 413, 425 712, 135 
9-months total 3, 336, 213 5, 457, 454 | 3, 254, 417 5, 405, 544 
Percent change +63. 6 | +66. 1 
IMPORTS 
General imports (arrivals) | Imports for consumption 
Month a 
1941 1942 1941 1942 
January 228, 665 253, 522 223, 624 255, 996 
February 233, 698 253, 563 216, 663 239, 546 
March 267, 788 272, 118 254, 557 252, 036 
April 287, 468 234, O85 274, 572 222, 877 
May 296, 981 190, 609 281, 396 186, 159 
June 219, 919 261, 063 201, 050 
July 7 214, 384 264, 391 208, 156 
August 282, 491 184, 432 273, 825 192, 352 
September 262, 421 189, 642 264, 946 199, 556 
9-months total 2, 416, 573 2, 012, 274 2, 315, 037 1, 957, 728 
Percent change —16.7 Paes —15.4 
Norte.—All figures for 1942 are subject to revision. 











TOMORROW IS TOO LATE 


BUY THAT WAR BOND 


TODAY 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 


First All-Wood Argentine-Built 
Airplane 


The South American press reports that 
recently a highly satisfactory test flight 
of an all-wood airplane of Argentine 
manufacture was Officially carried out. 
The machine, a dual-control, low-wing 
monoplane, was built at the Buenos Aires 
works of the “Industria Metalurgica y 
Plastica Argentina, S. A.,” which concern 
now claims the distinction of having 
established the first civil-aviation indus- 
try in Latin America. 

This company, better and more widely 
known by the initial letters of its name, 
I. M. P. A., has thus apparently placed 
Argentina in an advantageous position in 
a branch of industrial production which 
is generally regarded as destined to have 
an immensely important future in all 
countries. 


New OPA Ruling on Cresylic- 
Acid Imports 


Importers of cresylic acid of British 
origin may recover only 3 percent com- 
mission on their transaction rather than 
the 5 percent recently allowed under a 
British (Inland) order on coal-tar-acids 
prices (Statutory Rules and Orders No. 
731), the Office of Price Administration 
cautions the trade in a statement on the 
application of Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 192—Imported Cresylic Acid. 

At the same time, however, OPA ex- 
plains that an amendment to the regula- 
tion is in preparation to allow importers 
to include in their charges the 5 percent 
commission allowed in England. Where- 
as the OPA regulation now allows the 3 
percent broker’s commission on the “na- 
ked”’ ex-works price, the 5 percent Brit- 
ish allowance is based on the first re- 
seller’s invoice price. 

Maximum prices for sales in the 
United States will continue to be based 
on the maximum ex-works prices estab- 
lished for British domestic sales in the 
coal-tar-acids prices order, OPA empha- 
sizes. In addition to the cost of cresylic 
acids “naked” at the works, American 
importers may charge actual costs as 
listed in Maximum Price Regulation 192 
plus 10 cents a gallon to cover profits and 
costs not specified in the regulation. 





* 





Cresylic acid is a critical war material 
used in the manufacture of synthetic 
resins and disinfectants, and in textile 


processing. 





Country 


Date signed 


Date effective 


Cuba........ ; Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

burg) 2 Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised | 

agreement below) Nov. 15, 1935 | Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 

lands (Netherlands in 

Europe, Netherlands | 

India, Surinam, and | 

Curacao) Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland... : Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia May 20, 1936 


Sept. 13,1935 | May 2 
June 1 


Guatemala Apr. 24 1936 5, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependencies, and pro- | 

tectorates other than | 

Morocco. - -- May 6, 1936 | Do 
Nicaragua !_- Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 


Feb. 19, 1937 | 
Nov. 28, 1936 
Mar. 
Aug. 


EF! Salvador 

Costa Rica 

Czecho-Slovakia 2 

Ecuador om 

United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 


May 31, 1937 
Aug. 2, 1937 
7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


Empire Nov. 17,1938 | Jan 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935) do Do 
Turkey Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela Nov. 6,1939 Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 


agreement) Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 30,1939 Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) Dec. 13,1940 | Dee. 20, 1940 
Argentina Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 194 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) Dec. 23,1941 Jan 5, 1942 
Peru May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay . July 21, 1942 (3) 





Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 
2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 
‘ Thirty days after exchange of instrument of ratifica 
tion and proclamation. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agre« 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1936, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 
form of apamphlet. ‘This is obtainable from the Super 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 54 
cents per copy. 


Our Free Enterprise Gives More Social Gains 
Than Any Other System ~ 7 
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Countries With Which Intep. 

tion To Negotiate Has Beep 
Announced 





————___ 
Latest date 
for submit- 
ting written 
statements 


Date for Oral 
Presentation 
of views 


Date of issu- 


Country 
aes ance of notice 


= io 
| Nov. Dee. 15, 194) 


Iceland 17, 19414) Dec. 8, 1941 

Bolivia.._.} Apr. 4,1942 |} May 4,1942 | May 18, 1949 

Mexico Apr. 4, 194256 | May 4, 1942 May 18 Ite 

ion... | July 29, 1942 Aug. 27,1942 | Sept. 9, 1949 
ne, 





‘ Supplementary announcement, Nov. 19, 1941; brie 
to Dee, 8, 1941; public hearings, Dec. 15, 1941.  Drlefs 
5’ Supplementary announcement, Apr. 11, 1942: br 
to May 4, 1942; public hearings, May 18, 1942. — 
§ Second supplementary announcement, Apr. 21, 1949: 
briefs to May 11, 1942; public hearings, May 18, 1942.’ 


{Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com. 
mittee for Reciprocity Information of the Department 
of State.] 


NotTe.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar wil] 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 





Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decisions 
(F. C. S. D. 35) 
Title 15—Commerce 


SUBTITLE B—REGULATIONS RELATING T09 
COMMERCE 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, DEPaRT- 
MENT OF COMMERCE 


Part 30—Foreign Trade Statistics 


CHAPTER 1 


_ Section 30.48 (a) is amended to read as 


follows: 

Section 30.48—Monthly reports of ves- 
sel entrances and clearances.—(a) Col- 
lectors and deputy collectors of customs 
will transmit monthly the duplicate 
copies of Customs Form 1400, ‘‘Record of 
Vessels Engaged in Foreign Trade—En- 
tered or Arrived Under Permit to Pro- 
ceed” and Customs Form 1401, “Record 
of Vessels Engaged in Foreign Trade— 
Cleared or Granted Permit to Proceed,” 
to the Division of Foreign Trade Statis- 
tics, Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
D. C. These should be transmitted by 
registered mail as soon as possible after 
the close of the month and in no case 
later than 10 days after the close of the 
month. (R. S. 161, sec. 4, 32 Stat. 826; 
§ U. 8. C. 22, 601.) 

WAYNE C. TAYLOR, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 

November 5, 1942 (Order No. 251.) (F. R. 

Doc. 42-11519. Filed November 5, 1942; 11:58 


a. m.) Published in Federal Regis er, No- 
vember 6, 1942 








Commercial growers in Guatemala are 
planning to cultivate belladonna and dig- 
italis. They also expect to try their 
hands at scores of other drug plants, says 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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% The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as & service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies Of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 


private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 





Ss 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, Oc- 
tober 31, 1942. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 
a year. The October 31 issue contains 
these articles: 


ADDRESSES BY THE FORMER 
AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO 
JAPAN: 

October 27 at the Books and Authors 

Luncheon. 

October 27 before the National Re- 
publican Club. 

October 29 before the Associated In- 
dustries Meeting. 


NATIONAL HOLIDAY OF CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA: Telegram from the President 
of the United States to the President 
of the Czechoslovakian Republic. 


GREEK RESISTANCE TO AXIS AG- 
GRESSION: 

Message from the President of the 
United States to the Greek Ambassador 
at Washington. 

Address by the Under Secretary of 
State. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE TURKISH 
REPUBLIC. 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF 
THE ASSOCIATED COUNTRY 
WOMEN OF THE WORLD. 


ADDRESS BY VERNON E. BUNDY. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE BALFOUR 
DECLARATION: Statement by the 
Secretary of State. 


DEATH OF DR. WILLIAM RAY MAN- 
NING. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS (De- 
partment of State). 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION FOR FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE OFFICERS ON 
PHASES OF ECONOMIC WARFARE. 


Other Publications 


AMERICAN AGENCIES INTER- 
ESTED IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
Ruth Savord. 1942. 200 pp. Price, $2. 
Includes pertinent data on organizations 
in the United States engaged in research 
and other activities dealing in one way 
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or another with international affairs— 
purpose, officers, staffs, finances, activi- 
ties, membership fees, facilities for study, 
publications. In six parts, arranged as 
follows: Alphabetical index; chambers of 
commerce; foreign information bureaus; 
discontinued and dormant organizations; 
subject index to activities, classifying 
agencies both under their primary and 
their supplemental spheres of interest; 
and a personal index, listing officers and 
staff members associated with these 
agencies. 


Available from: Council or Foreign Re- 
lations, 45 E. 65th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


INDIA WITHOUT FABLE. Kate L. 
Mitchell. 1942. 2396 pp. Price, $2.50. 
Outlines the history of India from the 
beginning of British rule to the failure 
of the Cripps mission. Analyzes the po- 
litical, social, and economic forces in 
India today. Describes its vast potential 
wealth and abject poverty; its communal 
and religious conflict; the unique doc- 
trine of nonviolent resistance; the aims 
and influences of powerful groups; and 
British rule and its effects, good and bad. 
Contains vivid sketches of such leading 
personalities as Gandhi, Nehru, Jinnah, 
Bose, and others. Concludes with a bal- 
anced appraisal of India’s potential role 
in both global strategy and the coming 
reconstruction of the East. 


Available from: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
501 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE FAR 
EAST: CERTAIN FUNDAMENTALS OF 
POLICY. Stanley K. Hornbeck. 1942. 
100 pp. Price, $1, cloth; 50 cents, paper. 
Defines our foreign policy, and describes 
our relations with China and Japan, 
including a résumé of the negotiations 
with Japan immediately preceding the 
Japanese attack. Contains documentary 
material covering the Japanese violation 


.of American rights in China; the notes 


of November 20 and 26, 1941 (the latter 
containing the “Outline of Proposed 
Basis for Agreement between the United 
States and Japan”); and the message of 
the President to Congress transmitting 
a summary of the past policy of this 
country in relation to the Pacific area, 
December 15, 1941. 


Available from: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


THE CUBA SUGAR MANUAL—1942 
EDITION. A. B. Gilmore (editor and 
publisher). 1942. 554 pp. Price, $10. 
Presents detailed information, in Spanish 
and English, on the ownership, admin- 
istration personnel, machinery equip- 
ment, building construction, agricultural 
methods and resources, transportation 
facilities, communications, usual selling 
and shipping ports, and offices of all 
sugar mills active in Cuba during 
1941-42. Includes also data on sugar- 
production records for 1941, and statis- 
tics showing production by Provinces for 
the period 1928-41, inclusive. 

Available from: Gilmore Sugar Man- 
uals, 805 Queen and Crescent Building, 
New Orleans, La., or The Central Code 
Bureau, 76 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Edwin W. James. — Civil engineer. 
Born October 17, 1877, Ossining, N. Y. 
Educated Ossining High School (1893); 
Suffield Academy (1895); Phillips Exeter 
Academy (1897); Harvard University 
(A. B., cum laude, 1901) ; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (2 years special 
study). Now Chief, Inter-American Re- 
gional Office, U. S. Public Roads Admin- 
istration, Federal Works Agency. Author 
of “Foundation and Drainage of Country 
Roads,” “Highway Construction and Fi- 
nance,” and about 150 other technical 
articles. Member numerous scientific 
organizations. Technical adviser to 
American delegation at International 
Convention on Automobile Circulation, 
Paris, France, 1926. Delegate to many 
highway conferences and congresses 
abroad. Received Belgian Award, Sixth 
International Road Congress, 1930. 
Member Consejo de Vias de Comunica- 
ciones, and Consulting Highway Expert 
to Republic of Colombia, 1929-30. In 
charge of surveys and construction on 
the Inter-American Highway for the 
U. S. Public Roads Administration. 

Virginia Kinnard.—Born Washington, 
D. C. George Washington University, 
A. B., A. M.; majored in Romance 
Languages. Has been in Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce for a num- 
ber of years, formerly in the Division of 
Foreign Tariffs and the Far Eastern 
Unit. In March 1942 was appointed 
Business Assistant on the Durable-Ma- 
terials Reports Staff of the Industry 
Reports Unit. 
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U. S. Movies Hold Lead in 


Sweden 


(Continued from p. 7) 


ticket, compared with the former ticket 
cost of 1 crown. 

The municipal portion of the amuse- 
ment tax collected from motion-picture- 
theater performances amounted to 5.,- 
598,551 crowns in 1941, compared with 
5,239,533 crowns in 1940, or an increase 
of 4.9 percent. The total collection of 
the municipal amusement tax for all 
kinds of amusements, such as theaters, 
sports, and similar events and entertain- 
ments, amounted to 8,305,798 crowns 
during 1941, which was an increase of 
7.8 percent over the 1940 revenues. 


Censorship of Films 


Children under 15 years of age are 
permitted to attend only those films 
which have been approved and bear the 
caption of the censors “Children Per- 
mitted.” Films in which murders, rob- 
beries, hold-ups, gangster life, and the 
like appear fall into the “Children Pro- 
hibited” class, or are in extreme cases 
rejected in their entirety. 

Rejection of films is usually made be- 
cause of the portrayal of horror scenes, 
suicides, and crimes tending to violate 
genéral laws and morals, as well as act- 
ing that may have a pernicious or brutal- 
izing influence. While no hard-and- 
fast rule exists in this regard, the Censor 
Board must exercise its own discretion. 

Society dramas and comedies are the 
most preferred films. Films that have 
proved popular in the United States ordi- 
narily attract large attendance in 
Sweden. Star value is also a governing 
feature in a film’s popularity. 


Significant Statistics 


The State Censorship Board examined 
a total of 9,985 films in 1941. This 
number included copies and totaled 
6,061,342 meters in length. Of these, 


pe 
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films of United States origin totaled 2,341 
with a length of 2,586,696 meters. Swe- 
dish films numbered 6,388 and measured 
2,576,217 meters. Films produced in 
other countries numbered 695 of 512,822 
meters. 

The above total does not include films 
produced in Great Britain, Germany, 
and France and examined from July 1 
to December 31, 1941, as these countries 
are shown separately in the statistics 
from the former date. There were 486 
German motion-picture films, of a length 
of 307,543 meters, 68 British-made films 
with a length of 74,126 meters, and 7 
French films with a length of 3,938 me- 
ters, examined by the censors during the 
latter half of 1941. News reels, cartoons, 
and so-called nature films numbered 
5,430 of the year’s total. 

During 1941, 17 films measuring 35,081 
meters were rejected. Some of these 
films may have been reexamined and 
passed, but such decisions are not made 
public after the second examination. 


Early 1942 Figures 


A total of 2,613 films, including copies, 
and measuring 1,451,135 meters, were ex- 
amined by the State Censor Board dur- 
ing the first 3 months of 1942. Of these, 
371, with a length of 416,598, were of 
United States production. The other 
films examined consisted of 1,880 of 
818,068 meters, of Swedish origin; 266, of 
148,705 meters, German-made; and 37, 
with a length of 16,615 meters, British 
productions. Only 3 French films were 
examined, which totaled 5,093 meters. 
Films produced in all other countries 
that were examined by the censors num- 
bered 56 and measured 46,056 meters. 
The news reels, cartoons, and “nature” 
films examined during this period num- 
bered 1,419 and measured 335,856 meters. 

Eight films with a length of 13,790 
meters were rejected during the first 
quarter of 1942, but it is possible that 
some of these were passed after revision. 


Prospect Encouraging 


Today’s outlook for U.S.-made motion 
pictures in Sweden is decidedly favora- 
ble. This largest of the Scandinavian 
nations, one of the few remaining neu- 
trals on the continent of Europe, prom- 
ises to continue as a substantial and 
worth-while market for films from the 
Hollywood studios. 





Venezuela Sells Veterinary 
Medicines to Colombia 


The “Instituto de Investigaciones Ve- 
terinarias” of Venezuela now produces its 
own vaccines for the treatment of hog 
cholera and other animal diseases and 
thereby saves thousands of dollars which 
would be the cost of importing these 
products. 

This institute now finds itself in a posi- 
tion to send, as a gift, 500 doses of vaccine 
to Colombia and to fill orders from the 
Comision Veterinaria de Cucuta, Colom- 
bia, for 6,000 doses of various types of 
vaccine. 
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News by Commodities 


(Continued from p. 5) 


dously after its introduction in 191} 
when a few cotton mills experimentally 
produced so-called fancy goods with 
stripes and borders of rayon. Thirty 
years later, 55,000,000 yards of rayon 
piece goods were being produced anny. 
ally. 

In 1941 India had about 50 silk ang 
rayon mills, with 7,000 to 8,000 looms 
for silk and rayon weaving. In addition 
18,000 to 20,000 hand looms and numer. 
ous power looms in cotton mills were 
used for weaving rayon into borders or 
Stripes. Silk and rayon mills employed 
from 25,000 to 30,000 workers, and a like 
number of weavers were engaged on hand 
looms. 

Almost 34,000,000 pounds of rayon yarn 
were imported annually from Japan, the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and Italy, 
Since the outbreak of hostilities in the 
Pacific (no imports have been forth. 
coming, and mills must depend on their 
rapidly dwindling stocks. Consequently, 
production has been so curtailed that 
only 2,500 looms are being operated on 
reduced schedules employing about 
10,000 workers. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


SISAL PRODUCTION IN BAHAMAS 


Under official encouragement, sisal] 
production in the Bahamas has increased 
notably. Attention is now directed to 
training inspectors in regulating the 
grading and packing of sisal, and a local 
inspector is to be appointed in Nassau. 

The plant grown in the Bahamas is 
said to be Agave sisalana, the true sisal, 
similar to that grown in Java, Sumatra, 
and East Africa. 


Wearing Apparel 
CLOTHING SHORTAGES IN Morocco 


The acute clothing shortage in Morocco 
has been relieved somewhat. Shipments 
of woolen, cotton, and rayon cloth, valued 
at 140,000,000 francs, were received in 
about equal quantities from Spain and 
France during August and September, ac- 
cording to trade reports. However, the 
needs of the Arabs, in particular, are far 
from satisfied, and rationing is being 
strictly enforced. 

Most of the wool clip has been brought 
in, but receipts from Arabs did not come 
up to expectations. European growers 
had a slightly higher production. 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION IN ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s 1941-42 tobacco crop, ac- 
cording to the second official estimate, 
reached 14,847,000 kilograms, an in- 
crease of 647,000 kilograms over the first 
estimate but still 17 percent under last 
year’s production. The area planted to 
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tobacco this season totaled 17,183 hec- 
tares, Of which the harvest of 14,334 
pectares yielded approximately 1,035 
kilograms per hectare. 


CANADA’S TOBACCO IMPORTS 


Tobacco and products entered for con- 
sumption in Canada in September 1942, 
according to an unrevised statement is- 
sued by the Canadian Department of 
National Revenue, were as follows: Cut 
tobacco, 2,205,700 pounds; plug tobacco, 
393,620 pounds; snuff, 72,888 pounds; 
cigarettes, 890,109,082 units; cigars, 17,- 
354,583 units; and Canadian raw leaf 
tobacco, 309,677 pounds. 

During September, excise taxes were 
paid on 18,242,154 cigars. 





Prospects Reported Bright for 
Colombia’s Lumber Industry 


The Minister of National Economy of 
Colombia says that his nation has 62 
large sawmills, planing mills, and similar 
plants. Twelve of these are capitalized 
for sums from 25,000 and 1,000,000 pesos, 
the rest are smaller. Nineteen of these 
plants are located in the Department of 
Cundinamarca. 


In addition there are 390 plants turn- 
ing out plywood, veneer, staves, boxes, 
wicker furniture, wooden heels, tooth- 
picks, moldings, carved images, desks, 
kitchen and dining-room furniture, beds, 
door and window frames, and cabinet 
work. 

In spite of its large timber resources 
Colombia has imported much lumber in 
the past. Between 1938 and 1941 that 
nation imported 15,696 metric tons of 
wood and wood products, valued at 1,314,- 
201 pesos. This does not include wood 
pulp for paper, wood for matches, or 
sawdust and shavings that were also im- 
ported. 

Not only have wood importations been 
cut off by the war but the domestic in- 
dustry is being flooded with orders from 
the neighboring republics “with extraor- 
dinary urgency and in fabulous quanti- 
ties,” says a Bogota newspaper. 

The “abarco,” a fine hard wood which 
is used but little in Colombia, can be sub- 
stituted for Philippine mahogany for 
boat building and similar purposes. It 
is found in great volume, and the United 
States can reportedly use 25,000,000 to 
35,000,000 feet a year. 

The “cativo” and the “ceiba amarillo,” 
two softwood trees, are now being used 
in large volume to make barrels for vege- 
table oils and butter tubs, now that tin 
containers and metal drums are no longer 
tobe had. These containers are treatea 
on the inside with a preparation made 
from skimmed milk which keeps the oil 
from soaking through. ‘These same con- 
tainers may be used for shipping petro- 
leum products. 


It is said that the timber industry o1 
Colombia is able not only to provide for 
domestic needs but also to supply a large 
export market, and the Government is 
being urged to protect this industry with 
adequate duties. 
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$6,000,000 United States Credit 
for Mexican Steel Production 


Mexico, like Brazil, plans expansion of 
steel production as a base for both war 
and post-war industrialization. Fore- 
most in these plans is the new Mexican 
steel company, known as Altos Hornos de 
Mexico, S. A., which is the second largest 
steel enterprise to be projected in the 
other Americas since the war started in 
1939. 


Like the big $50,000,000 Brazilian steel 
plant now under construction at Volta 
Redonda in the State of Rio de Janeiro, 
the Mexican enterprise is to receive tech- 
nical and financial assistance from the 
United States. 

The Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton has announced a $6,000,000 credit for 
the Mexican steel project. Technical aid 
will come from a leading United States 
company producing finished steel, par- 
ticularly plates and sheets. 

The Mexican company plans to set up 
a rolling mill in the northern border 
State of Coahuila at Monclova. This 
area is regarded as one of the most fa- 
vorable in the other Americas for steel 
production. It has large deposits of both 
coal and iron. 

The new mill is expected to supply 
Mexico’s needs of flat-rolled steel, up to 
100,000 tons annually. Pig-iron produc- 
tion is scheduled to begin next year, fol- 
lowed by output of steel plate and other 
products. The rolled-steel products will 
be useful for the manufacture of railroad 
equipment, tubing, oil refineries, and 
other heavy equipment necessary for ex- 
pansion of basic Mexican industries. 

Like Brazil also, Mexico has a substan- 
tial market for steel. This market has 
grown with the industrialization trend in 
the other Americas and wartime plans 
for improving transportation and other 
key industries for production of minerals 
and other vital materials required by 
United Nations war industries. 

As early as the outbreak of the war in 
1939, new impetus was given to plans for 
increased steel production in the other 
Americas. Brazil and other countries to 
the south recognized that they would lose 
important sources of supply. 

Last January, as part of the United 
States policy of sharing equally with the 
other Americas, the War Production 
Board started allocating steel to the other 
Americas at the rate of around 1,500,000 
tons a year. Since then, however, ex- 
panding war industry has taken a greater 
portion of the vital metal for war use. 
In addition, shipping presents a formid- 
able problem in moving such heavy 
freight as steel south to the other 
Americas. 

Thus, with primary material producers 
like Brazil and Mexico in need of steel 
for strategic industry, the incentive to 
increase local steel capacity grows. 
Nearly $25,000,000 in equipment for the 
Brazilian project has been ordered in the 
United States. But movement of the 
heavy equipment raises shipping diffi- 
culties. 
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In contrast, the Mexican project pre- 
sents a relatively minor shipping problem. 
Equipment can be moved by rail to 
Mexico. 

The Monclova project is intended to 
supplement Mexico’s established steel 
producers. The largest of these, the 
Monterrey Iron & Steel Co., concentrates 
on such heavy products as 100-pound 
rails, beams, plates. It has a rated 
capacity of 100,000 tons annually. . La 
Consolidada, with an annual production 
of 37,000 tons, turns out reinforcing bars 
and other light products. La Consoli- 
dada’s main plant is in the Mexico City 
area. 

Another advantage of Mexican steel 
production is the good grade of coal 
mined in the State of Coahuila. This 
coal, unlike much of the coal available in 
the industrial areas of the Americas to 
the south, is adapted for coking in the 
metallurgical industry. Brazil, to a large 
extent, relies on charcoal for processing 
its rich iron-ore deposits. Brazil’s re- 
serves also have a high sulphur content. 

Another indication of the urge to de- 
velop steel production in the other Amer- 
icas is a report from Lima concerning a 
plan to establish a Peruvian steel, iron, 
and coalindustry. Peru, according to the 
report, wants to exploit iron mines in the 
Marcona region, in conjunction with coal 
deposits in the Santa and Chuquicara 
valleys, near the port of Chimbote. The 
Peruvian project, like those in Mexico 
and Brazil, would be dependent largely 
upon the United States for equipment, 
technical, and financial aid. 

Possibilities of a Peruvian steel indus- 
try have been considered for some years. 
But as long as European and United 
States steel industries had excess capac- 
ity for world markets, capital found little 
encouragement to develop new industries. 
Now, however, war industry in Europe 
and the United States uses more steel, 
leaves less for export. 
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